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Let the spedmen sidBce to those 
who have ears. For It Is not re- 
quired to unfold the mystery, but 
only to indicate what is suiBdent. 

ST. CUEMKXT OT ALBZAlTimiA. 



Self-knowledge^ sdf-rereienoe, sdf- 
contrd. 

These three alone lead life to sov- 
ereign power* 

AXJPUD LOID TBKimOK. 
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CHAPTER I 

MARY ELLEN climbed heavily up the stairs 
to the bare roan which was the only place 
she had to call home, closed the door desperately, 
sat down on the one chair, that had no top to its 
back, and a very unsafe legf and pulled off her 
shoes. They were coarse, heavy shoes, and the 
uppers were worn, causing the pressure of the 
leather to accentuate itself just across the bend of 
the big toe joint. A few hot tears dropped on 
to her nose, while both hands were employed, and 
tickled it, and that made her angry in addition 
to her exhaustion and desperation. 

"Oh, I am so tired," ^e gasped; "my feet ache 
so I can scarcely walk I'* 

"Mary Ellen!" came the shrill call of a child, 
"come get me my luncheon, Mary Ellen, Ma* 
Ellen!" 






4 Abovb thb Shame of Circumstance 

"Danm 'em!" she said vengefuUy, pretending 
not to hear. "Here it is four o'clock and that 
young one coming in to a one o'clock lunch ! Get 
.me my luncheon indeed!" and she threw one of 
' die shoes at the opposite wall so fiercely that it 
made another dent in the already much disfigured' 
plaster of the room. 

"Ma- Ellen, Mary Ellen!" 

"Marie Alano!" called a maturer and sweeter 
voice, with a downward inflection. "Marie 
Alano?' came die voice still nearer, with the 
rising inflection sweet and clear, followed by a 
litde tap and an opening of the door disclosing 
each woman to the other's view: — one a'sullen» 
discouraged, heart-hopeless specimen of humanity 
in a Focsn bare of the comforts of life, and the 
other a girl of about eighteen in the full glow of 
health and contentmenL 

"Marie Alano," she conrinued pleasandy, "I, 
told the children it was a shame to bring you 
down again so soon, and when I have to do a 
thing I am tired of doing, I sometimes play I am - 
someone else, and call myself by another name. 
Doem't it make it easier for you to get that.. 
, thou^tless boy's lunch because I call you Marie'; 
Alano*?" she concluded with a laugh. 
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I Choose 5 

"I dim't think it docs," replied Mary Ellen 



:^j:i(/i':'sv.l\cDly. "It isn't as if it was once in a while, 
V:■jij|J-~^ ■ \" Jmt it's always and always." 
.'■' ■ r^'-'// "He h^ brought back such a fine string of fish, 
■ "jP.-j^-fN Marie Alano. Don't you like fish?" 
.Y!'(K-'~''y "Very much," responded Mary Ellen dully, 
^"but every time he brings some in, your mother 
\;'l tias just enough cooked for the family and sends 

fJthe rest out to the neighbors. She never fails to ^3/ 

consider her next door friend with horses and au- 
tomobiles a nearer and hungrier neighbor than I," ,- ^ 
she continued, the despair of her tone taking the " ^ v^ ^ 
edge off her insolence. "She reads her Bible j^ '' 

'Who doeth to the biggest, and not to the least, i ^t^^'NfH*^ 
of these.' " i^ ^ ?i!3 . ? 

"Is Ma' Ellen coming?" again screamed the ^*1^ 1 \\) ^J^t 
lad. "Ma' Ellen, do hurry! I just want a 
snack and then I'm off to take some of my fish to 
Molly Gringa." 

"What did I tell you?" said Mary Ellen som- 
berly, but with a shadow of humor flitting over 
her face, to be replaced at once by a heavy scowl 
"Hit the nail, didn't I?" 

She put on her broken shoes and followed 
Aldine Thurston downstairs. The halt hour 
she had hoped to gain for rest was taken in 
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Above the Shame op Circumstance 

;etting Guy's lunch; then came preparaticms f or ' 
'flinner. During that time she was called rc- •"■'' 
pcatcdly to the door to admit callers and then to . ;/ 
:rve tea. Between rings she was reprimanded -u.,' 
■or not having on a spotless apron and for the un- ^--. 
tidy appearance of her hair. Her sullen retort *- 
that she hadn't been able to cwnb it since six<.' 
jjb'clock because when she went upstairs to do it '-^V 
~ uy had called her back, elicited only the response ''% ]s 
ithat she was stepping very carelessly and must see /y ■ 
j that her shoes were in better condition in the f u- " ' 
ture. She could scarcely control her tears, and ' 
'as almost on the verge of breaking down in the ■ 
when her attention was arrested by some- 
thing one of the callers was saying. 

It's lots of fim," she was laughing. "She 
says the whole change in her life came on the 
heels of sometme's calling her by another name 
r;than her own. Now she is wondering if that 
really had anything to do with the metamoipho- 
sis. She is daffy on tracing results to causes, you 
know, and says things have been waving towards 
her and reaching her, too, ever since." 

"If we believe that all electrons have chemical 
afTmity, it seems as if we, as choosing souls, mi^t 
elect our lots in life," said a grave, sweet-looking 
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"yii^r^^woman. "I think that is what the doctrine of 
'_l^*^-^:;^, election means* — not that we are of the elected, 
■/'''^'> ■ 'jchosen by a domineering God, but that we elect, 
^^ '-y i^our part of God's gifts or elect to pass them by. 
\^i^'. /p-Wt have the power of choice. Of course, if we ,^.,„_ ^ , . 
id:: (j'^re of one substance with God, we possess his ^t-' V (?;*-^riy^^ ■ 
^■^/ \'; tributes. Whether we use them or not is an-^^^^ ?;f>^.^^ 
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Xj^-^ther matter." ' V/^ 

"Some people choose very strange ^fts," re^' Wf 
' .'sponded one of the guests. "Do you believe we-\ ; "^ 
(f make our own environment?" 



'^'"^■i''-^-^^ "Yes; but I also think that surroundings and.i' 
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'/^environment do not signify the same thing." S'^J^^''^ 4) 
'Tve never thought anything about it," inter*:;:'' '^^ .""":w^ 
luded Aldine; "but I don't suppose they do*- ?'s.^ 
What difference do you make in their meaning?'?^;'- ^5'' 
"I think a man may be surrounded by physical C^. ^^ 
manifestations, as a ditch or a railroad giilch, but^ "^ - 
may be environed by such a perfect comprehension 
of the relative values of the things in life that 
his mind makes for him a heaven, as in the case 
of little Sara Crewe." 

"Mary Ellen, do you hear the bell? It has 
rung twice," said Mrs. Thurston in an aside to 
Mary Ellen, who had been standing motionless 
beside the tea table during this conversation. 
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"Mary Ellen was listening as if she were Nep- -.■ 
tune, my poodle, and our words were juicy bones ^ 
for her to catch," lauded Harriet Blount; but,\ 
Felicia looked dreamy and smiled. 

"I don't know why she hung round like that 
after she had brought in tea. She never did it. 
before. She is usually so glad to get away that ;. 
she doesn't stop to wait on us half decently," 

" sighed Mrs. Thurston. "Felicia, how do you al-'^ 
ways have such perfect service! I declare the - 
servant question is getting worse and worse." -^ 

■^ The callers, who were all intimate friends of^;' 
Aldinc's, trooped merrily out together. •:?■ ' 

Mary Ellen stood at the entrance. Only one a? 
the group gave the servant a glance or kindly nod 
as they swarmed by her like bees, though she had 
opened the door to them several times a month for 
years. Mary Ellen did not expect recognition, 
and did not look at any of the outgoers till Fe- 
licia's fine lace scarf caught on the key of the ,... 

4ioor. 

' ' Stooping to disentangle it, she looked into <; ' 
^elicia's eyes, then said softly, "Miss Felicia, who 
As Sara Crewe?" 

/ "Felicia, I hope you did not tear that exquisite 

' lace," said Mrs. Thurston, who, with Aldine, had 
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accompanied the party to the piazza to view the 

sunset. "It is as fine as the gossamers one sees •,; 
^'\ lying over the grass on a summer's morning. I '~ 
;, ', ;,know your Uncle Beverly brou^t it to you from , 
KiS^pain," and she stepped between Felicia and the v 
. ;: '{maid, leaving the tatter's question unanswered. 
' ..- "Mary Ellen, I am surprised," she said severely, j^ 

after the door was closed upon the callers, "truly, - 
,^1^: surprised. To think of your presuming to speak ' 
''h.to my guests ! It must not occur agun." 

Mary Ellen sud nothing, but went to the 
■■^ dining room to prepare the table for dinner. A 
_ I happy gleam was in her eyes. 
-„-? "No matter," she said to herself, "Miss Aldine 
\ -called me by a new name, and I'll find Sara Crewel 

yet, and get her to tell me what they mean." 
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CHAPTER II 

IT was very true that none of the fine catch of 
fish was left for the kitchen unless they chose 
to eat the fins and leavings, as the cook said sar- 
castically; but Mary Ellen, thou^ she usually 
cared very much, seemed not to notice this time, 
for within her she was saying, "Perhaps there's 
a way out. They said we have attributes like 
God. Attributes — environment — surroundings — 
relative values — Sara Crewe. I must put those 
down when I get upstairs and try to find out 
what they mean: attributes— environment — sur- 
roundings — relative values — Sara Crewe," and 
she himimed the words over to herself while doing 
the dishes lest she forget them before she found 
time to transfer them from her brain to paper. 
"We possess the power of choice! H'm! I don't 
believe it. Think I'd be dragging along this way 
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I Choose ii 

j^-Vithout a minute to call my own? Choice! I 
juess not! Well, I dorit have to wash dishes 
S^Un this shut-up pantry, hot as blazes and smellmg 
J^f^i dinner enough Co make me sick! I can open 
p>^Ai window. How good the fresh air smelH 
^jgiSifJ^zyhe that move is something towards changing 
Surroundings. It's better, anyhow, and the th ng 
^ithat made me think of doing it may be the first 
ifl^^step toward change of environment One is in- n*i, 
,0i5j^JLl^ide and one is out. Ha, ha!" r C 

A^i^-f^ "What are you laughing about, Mary Ellen^ 
i/ tiVi 1 haven't heard you lau^ for the longest,' said 
'^.cook. 
A''l(i) "I'ln laughing because I didn't think '. 
SV^'iismart, and now I beg^n to believe I am." 
'-^^i "Whatever's led you to that notion?" 
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jtfiiook, wonderingly. 

No doubt it surprises you, but it doesn't mek. y" 
_,..*feo much as that I've never known it before. Sur-S],-"' .^ ^ 
'v iroundings; the outside thing about me. Environ-fe/;^ - 
:' inent: the feeling I live, inside! Now I want to*-: :'^\j,\^C 
find Sara Crewe, and find her I will. They say --^jvj.' 
there's never one dish broken without three, and' '^ 

by the same token I don't see why I may not'"^ 
hear hername twice more. How much better ^^^--{■■%^:^\ '-^ 

I'd like to tak<:^>,:j;%vjj||fi^ 



feel since I let in that fresh air. 
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a run oui, now my work is done, but Mrs. Thurs* 
ton is so particular about our going only on set 
'pdays." 

;^ She toiled upstairs and lighted her oil lamp. 
"^There was no electricity on the upper floor, and 
though the rooms were palatial below, those which 
formed the servants* dormitory were as ugly as 
the most ardent aspirant for outside effects instead 
of inside oxnforts could have designed. 

"Hicw!" she said, "how it smells! I can't 
!,blame the Thurstons for that, — and I sleep in it 
•every night! They haven't given me much to 
boast of by way of furnishings, but I have two 
windows, and I almost never use them." 

She whipped up the sashes to their full length 
and inhaled with joy the fresh tang of the June 



'There's a street band playing a wait? I bc- 
^^' ^ 'lieve I'll pretend some Sandy has invited me to a 
f '■- '.'Jpaity." 

\ ' She took several turns, but stopped, quickly 
\ ; .-/erfiaustcd by the unusual exercise, and interrupted 
( by tripping over a ragged bit of carpet at the foot' 
of her bed. f ' 

"Do you suppose I chose that? Well, I've 
let it stay here accumulating dust, besides running 
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\much easier to sweep. Phew, what a dust! I 
Suppose I breathe that every night. I truly have 

/chosen dust instead of fresh air, I do believe. 

/Believe? I knov) I have! And my eveniag, in- 
stead of being lonely and heart-achy, is becoming* 
very interesting. Mrs. Thurston didn't like these 
old shoes. I will put on my Sunday ones to- 
morrow, throw these into the trash, and trust 
for the next pair. Phew, how old they 
smell ! It seems as if everything smells different. . 
The sweet smells are sweeter, and the old ones are 
older than I ever noticed them to be. I have' 
lots of old shoes in the closet. I've always 
felt abused that I couldn't have pretty things 
about me, — ^but if I can't have what I'd like, I 
need not choose such a mess of stuff as this. 
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I Choose 13 

the risk of a broken leg. If I did not choose to 

have it put here, I need not choose to have it stay," ' 

and she vigorously rolled up the pieces, of which / . s^ 

there were several, and, with a shame new to her, ' ; . . 

found in the dust outlining the edges of each rug^ i \ ^\ 

unfailing proof that they had not been moved in . • . 

the rather rare periods of sweeping. 

"She doesn't give me time to clean up," she 
^ excused herself. "I never get a real good chance 
\ at it. It looks bare now without those rags, and . . 
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• 14 Above the Shame of Circumstance 

■ These old aprons can never be used, even to patch 
. with, and this dress is too bad to wear downstairs, 

^ but the top will make a frock for Louisa's Minzie." ' 

Twelve o'clock found Mary Ellen viewing two 

I 'large piles, one of debris and one of odds and ^ 

■ but the top will make a frock for Louisa's Minzie.";' 
,':.;There was pitifully little left in the drawers and . , 

' on the nails of the small closet, but somehow Mary ;. 

Ellen did not mind. She was glad to be freed "'_ 
: from so many encumbrances. 
.; "Phew!" she said again (it seemed now to." 

• -have beccMne her favorite expression), "a dirty '. 
'room begets a dirty owner, and I would be ^ 
' ashamed to tell how long it is since I took a good, 

',' honest scrub. Little excuse, for we do have hot 
'' -water a plenty, and a bathroom of our own on 

■this floor. I suppose I've chosen dirt and smell, 
V and lots of it, and have not chosen to remove what 
: '>I could. While I am about it, I will give my hair 

' a shampoo; it used to be pretty, but lately it has 
!^^ grown wiry." 
/ '; The clean body called for a fresh gown, which.' ■ 

'Vas not always forthcoming, for Mary Ellen had' 
to do her own washing in addition to the duties . * 

'imposed by her position, and therefore was chary . 
of changing too often. 
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I '■y h' "I have chosen quite a number of things that do 

-^^■•"' .f«ot make mc proud of my taste," she said, as 

\with a freshly beaten bed and pillows, clean 

^ v^hcets and body, and partly open windows she 

~^%^xc^X into bed at two o'clock. "I will not forget 

to find out more about the words 'attributes,' 

,. ■ ^'Surroundings,' 'environment' and 'relative values,' 

;. < andl will find Sara Crewe. I wish this bed smelt 

> . fresher; it must be very old. Perhaps, if I choose^ 

':■■■■- 1 can get a better one some day. Maybe Sara 

, ; Crewe can tell me how." 
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CHAPTER m 

WHITTIKINS! D'ye see how prinky 
Mary Ellen looks^" said Guy Thurston 
at breakfast. "She must be having a beau ! She 
isn't going to be married, is she, ma? I saw her 
carting a lot of stuff from her room this morning 
as I came in from my swim." 

"I hope not," said Mrs. Thurston, and as soon 
as breakfast was over and Mary Ellen engaged 
with the dishes, she, after the manner of many 
mistresses, made a thorough examination of her 
maid's belongings. No nook or cranny was sa< 
cred. Even the poor little trunk disclosed its 
scanty craitents. 

"It is deliciously clean," she said delightedly, 
after a strict survey. "I always dread to go into 
the servants' rooms, they do have that perfectly 
dreadful odor; but here both windows are open. 
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■ /■<*,'■. \<She even has a little can of chlorides under the 
'.'^^'"bcd; and look, Aldine, her mattress and pillows 
■f^^^h are actually sunning." 

^ "What vile pillows," said Aldine, in a tone half 

■.^■■^ '-(:'-; sad, wholly shocked. "And, mother, has this 
*.i^\'';;':~.-^ mattress ever been done over?" 
- '/-^■i^ .V "Come to think of it, no. It was part of my 
■■'^- ^wedding outfit, too." 

' *\ "Twenty years ! Horrible, mother. And cot- -f^ 
ton at that! You make any girl who sleeps on rV . 

such a thing a germ carrier. Is there nothing ' k.] , ■ 

downstairs you can change for this and surprise ^-'"fVi',' 
the old soul when she comes up to bed'?" •9^-,'^:''^ 

'To tell the truth, I don't think any of the beds' - '''*' '^r^sjw.ja 
have been made over since I married." ' ^■■*^ t,. 

"Horrors! Not the one Uncle Thad died 00^^X4^^^;%^ 
— and of consumption — and it's the one I sleep V\' ^.'>r'''*i 
on too." ■ :')'yjk\?'-^'^ 

"I never thought." <r^ ^- ili'-iS 

"No, people were not taught as we are in col- 
lege to-day about such things, but I won't sleep 
on it another night, — not another night!" ^^ ^V ','r>/ 

"I'll send it to the mattress maker's " ^'^','i, .'./yr 

"No, you won't, mother dear; you'll send it tc^-, ■' ,^v] 
the bonfire, and we'll have the holocaust on the 
beach and invite the neighbors. Beds should be 
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18 Above the Shame of Circumstance 
made over every three years for hygiene's sake, 
and every five for decency's. I will telephone 
Basset to send us new sets throughout, pillows and 
beds for the whole establishment. Then I shall 
'issue invitations for such a big bonfire that people 
. will think the commission has transferred the ship 
/burning off the island to Quinibeck. But, mothertv ■ 
/jfeee how bare everything is. We might spare a '^ • 
\^.little from downstairs." '■',... 

"We might spare a good deal," said Mrs^::^;-- 
■Thurston, rather shamefacedly; "but as Mary; - 
Ellen has clearly demonstrated her choice of :' 
cleanly bareness rather than dirty trash, I hesitate^'\ ' . 
.. to send it up here. Much of it might better join 
'-/ your holocaust." ;J^' " 

t' Aldine and her mother went downstairs, the/^V ' 
former to telephone first for the mattresses and, "J 
second, for some thirty young people to attend a 
.bonfire on Quinibeck Beach at ei^t that evening. 
cr^ti'ji>CS|-v4-, ■■ "But, Aldine," expostulated Mrs. Thurston, 
^"^^^j ^^\!. "supposing the beds don't come?" 

,■ "Then I'll sleep on the floor as far as I am con- 
^■cemed. Ugh I I am horrified at this revelation 
/of the ways of housekeeping of past generations," 
^'*/^>^ '^t^"^^'^ Aldine vigorously. 

t^K ^^ ^^"^^ '^'^'^^o'* entered her own sumptuously 
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;i^>K^' 'Appointed bedroom, she felt oppressed. 
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But two 

of the six windows were open, and her impulse ^r 

was at once to throw wide the other four. When „-''y 

Aldinc entered, the breeze was blowing merrily ^.'.■■-■.''■■'' 

from the sea on one side and from the hills on the -; ... ..-^ ; 

I'^other over a mass of heterogeneous articles Mrs, ;- .^.11;.^',-" 

V'fMrhurston was throwing into the middle of the ^y^^^^yt/ 

"Aldine, suppose you run up and hang this .^ 
"y-K:. /'^'brown linen in Maiy Ellen's room. It is pei^.Cr^ 
^ '^■,' Jftctly fresh and quite too ti^t for me. I think'*^~' i^ 
■ ; ' ) it will fit her to perfection, for she was fitted to 

.. my dresses last fall, you know, when I was so 7"N ,. , 
,-;dcsperately sick and had to have the dresses to /^ 

r>^., '^.^ operated in, — oh, well, you know what I mean, v'x^ 

."^..^''J — to get there in, then, if that pleases you better j,^,, , .-^'4^ C 
CV' Q/i ,-,'and here is that striped mohair, and a whole staclTj.^ ^'^-''^^^ 
.'... ■; •-S^^f white shirtwaists." k'^^^^lr^ '\^ 

, : - he..; "She will never be able to wear them. Shft:N|^^£^L ^,^ 
■'z '. /never goes out, docs she, and you keep her ever^.'V. ^.- , /^^^-W' 
lastingly in black in the house." - • ;";":^ ■'' 

"I'll tell her to go out more often, to celebrate . " a . 

their use," said Mrs. Thurston magnanimously. ■ ,>v 

"And can't we spare swne of these rucks of ;.. ^'^ 

magazines and these little books one is deluged 
with for gifts and one always means to read, they , 
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- .contain so much that is lovely, and never gets 
to! And, mother, mayn't I bring away that dis- 
reputable, annless, legless, backless chair, and take 
up this little wicker one with the yellow chrysan- 
'- themum cushion*?" 

Downstairs, Mary Ellen, unusually happy, was 
humming to herself as she polished the silver, 
"Attributes, surroundings, environment, relative , 
values: how can I find out what they mean^ I .. 
will find Sara Crewe!" ' i 









_ -^ CHAPTER IV 

-'/-■.'■ I 

THE mattresses arrived about four o'clock 
that afternoon; and though it was not pos* 
■^^-.<' ,. sible, without too much inconvenience, to prevent 

"^U-.^f- Mary Ellen from seeing the influx, it was easy 
^.>;^f to make the changes in her room without her 
^%i.\t knowledge. Guy, upon being initiated into the 

plan, desired to add his tribute; but as he was 
not yet sufficiently versed in the secret of ^ving 
to be willing to part with anything he wanted, he 
contributed nothing but an old arithmetic, a 
grammar and rhetoric, a school dictionary which 
he disliked, and two small rugs which he hated 
because he stumbled over them whenever he went 
into the room in a hurry, no matter how many 
times he had determined to lift his feet over them. 
It was a miscellaneous pile of literature, some 
twenty volumes in all, and most of them, except- 
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big Guy's, were little holiday gift books. Aldine 
felt that these necessitated a pretty table cover 
, . ,/« as a background. So when Mary Ellen went up* 
>^i:i5^staiTB that afternoon to refresh herself for tea 
£^''and dinner service, a strange, choking sensati(m 
■^^-overwhelmed her as she looked about, 
'ii^t^y "What a little makes a big difference in one's 
;?surroundings," she mused. "Surroundings! 
,^.-,.J^ That's it — it's what you have about you. But 
'SE®^^^-^^ ^^**- '® '*■ ^^^ often makes the same place feel 
^.(^^^^^ different and be different? After all, one can 
J%'''^^' '■■ ■y:^^^^^^^^ ^^'"^ °^ ^^ ^ believe nights, after I get /" 
* ■^■'^ /:■:' j'-'^'^^^up here, I'll think what I'd choose, could I have ■ . 
'f''j<I<what I want. It seems more decent and alive', 
tV-than to be thinking I wish I was dead and how 
I hate those I'm working for. I wouldn't hate ' 
my work if I could feel I gave satisfaction. 01), 
here's a dictionary. I haven't seen one since I leftV ' : 
home. I had a beautiful home in the old days,',' .... . ' 
not sumptuous but full of brain and of love," she ';' ■ , 
continued reminiscently. "I wonder what be- •>?' . 
tame of father's books. I will get some of them^^ 
when I go back. I could have had them before/'; '^^ 
but I didn't choose" she laughed. "I need noup!^0yj^ 
have been wondering what all those words mean;V:^$';^i -"* 
if I hadn't chosen. Isn't it interesting? Toi"-/!,-^ 
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choose : 'to select,' etc. I would rather choose to 

be something myself than to have. It seems as.' 

if, should I choose to be helpful and trustworthy/ 

and quick-witted and- kind, the things will com^ 

easy enough. Why, that is choosing attributes,'" 

■ she continued, turning to that word. "Attributes - 

means qualities. Scmehow I feel as if I had . 

■ been praying. Doesn't the Bible say, 'Choose ye . 

^ . - this day whom ye will serve,' and choose — what 

' \,' else? I declare, I have no Bible. I will buy. 

^0 one to^norrow. 

-•*■■ "I don't like the looks of these dirty walls," 
she added, giving a last look around before putting 
. out the li^t; "I choose to have them clean if they 
are to be part of my surroundings. I wish I 
understood the meaning of environment. I can't. 
' get much from the dictionary. No matter. I 
choose to understand, and understand I shall \" ■ 
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CHAPTER V 

rRS. THURSTON," said Mary Ellen next 
morning, "there is a plasterer over at that 
new house. Do you mind if I ask him to ccsne 
and patch the walls of my nxMn? They are 
pretty good places for germs, and they are not 
sightly, to say the least. I don't believe he will 
charge me anything, for I fixed him up com- 
fortably when he had a bad bum from lime 
one day, and he said he would always stand ready 
to return the kindness as best he could." 

"A good idea, Mary Ellen; do as you choose. 
And wouldn't you like a pretty paper? You can 
go down town this afternoon and choose it your- 
self." 

Mary Ellen was even more delisted by Mrs. 
Thurston's use of the word choose than at the 
thought of the paper. She had very good taste 
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and selected a dainty covering of white ground ' -^^ .Kt^-/ 
on which were grouped bunches of forget-me-nots j 
and bachelor's buttons. 

\ "Blue eyes and blue flowers always seem so T '! 

j- seeing" she said to the shopkeeper. "I could ;. * . 

-hever lie to blue eyes, they always seem to want, 
and to demand, truth." 

"I wouldn't want to lie to brown ones, either," ' 

vSaid the shopkeeper, observing the color of Mary'; 
Ellen's. "I have some pretty silkaline that will 
go Very nicely with this for curtains," he con* 
tinued insinuatingly, and Mary Ellen, for less 
than a dollar of her own money, found herself 
with dainty draperies to curtain the naked win- 

^dows. ^ " * 

"Now I choose to show my gratitude to Mrs.; 
Thurston, for she has been kinder than ever be- - 
fore, and I am going to surprise her," she con- 
tinued to herself, pleased to ring the words choose - 

.and choice constantly in her own ears; and gain-, 
ing some pertinent advice regarding preparing the*// - * 
walls and papering from her friend the plasterer, ■ 
who had been also a paper hanger, and some as- 
sistance from him as to sizing and cutting, she 
astonished Mrs. Thurston, before that person had 
even begun to think of sending for a workman. 
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by announcing the triumphant completion of the 
room. 

"You need not have done it yourself, Mary 
Ellen," said Mrs. Thurston, mystified. "Did 
you think I was not willing to do it for you? I 
was, perfectly so." 

"No, Mrs. Thurston, but I choose to help bet- 
ter my surroundings," she replied, unconscious 
of any strangeness in her remark, or of the in- 
creased dignity in her speech and choice of words 
bora of her ennobled thought, and unmindful of 
Mrs. Thurston's look of astonishmenL 

"Why, you will be like little Sara Crewe." 

"Who was she, Mrs. Thurston?" said Mary 
Ellen; but just then Aldine burst into the room. 

"Mother, they want me for one of the prin- 
cipal characters in the pageant, and I shall have 
to begin lessons at once. What shall I do for 
a chaperone?" 

"Heaven knows!" sighed Mrs. Thurston. It 
was her way to call upon heaven as if it were 
a sort of deaf Buddha that on no account could be 
prevailed upon to hear anything she said. Her 
supplication was always accompanied with an ex- 
hausted expiration of the breath. When she 
respired it was so little that Mary Ellen, who 
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naturally breathed with the full capacity of her 
lungs, wondered sometimes how she managed to 
keep alive on the quantity she inhaled. She al- 
ways spoke after the exhaust, consequently her 
voice, instead of being full of power, rasped the 
listener and herself, unwitting that every word 
caused complete readjustment of each cell in her 
body. 

'1 should think these society women would 
chatter themselves to death," Mary Ellen had 
often thought. She waited opportunity to re- 
peat her query about Sara Crewe, after Aldine's 
question should have been answered. 

"Heavens!" again sighed Mrs. Thurston. "I 
can't chaperone every move you make. I didn't 
lug my mother about every time I went out." 

"I don't choose it," said Aldine; "but, mother, 
all the others do, and you just must chaperone 
me." 

"I just won't then. If you can't behave with- 
out me, you can't with me; of that I'm very sure." 

"It isn't the behaving, mother. Of course I 
would do that. It is the protecting, for we have 
to go up to town for the lessons, and the men are 
so bold, they don't stop at just a wink and a hat 
lift now-a-days." 
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.; "There is no necessity for any woman who be- . 
haves herself to be spoken to," said Mrs. Thurs-"^ 
ton severely. 

"I used to think that, but the art of fascina- . . 
tion is being reduced to a science, and too many :' 
of low moral fibre are studying its principles and <■■ 
demonstrating them not to be able to outwit us> 
/l^'Callow WMnen sometimes, for it's little enou^'-.- 
k study based on principle that we do. Knowledge. 
/(In is haphazard with us, for good or bad. How 
r', many of our mothers ever sit down and teach us-- 
^ ■ principles to protect us fran these fascinators all, 
wool and a yard wide?" 

"We wouldn't dream of doing such a thing," ■ 
"No, so we girls are discovering to our cost. 
Well, about the chaperone?" 

"How would Mary Ellen do?" said Mrs. 
Thurston. "What are you waiting for, Mary 
Ellen? But since you are here we will arrange 
it now. You can hurry and get your work done 
and then go with Miss Aldine to Mme. Pinchot's ; 
and remember, you must never anile or act as 
if you were one of the party, under any provoca- 
tion; and if anyone dares look at Miss Aldine, 
report him at once to the police." 

"And have us dragged into court! Oh, mother. 
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•j^^',*7i where is your diplomacy? Mary Ellen and T Ofjv^ 
v''\ 'r'sN mxist adopt more skilful methods than that; and',:::^^''!, ~ 
'' O ' V"^^y*'^ ^^ ^^^ smile, mother, not even with me ' 
-'. . \^ alone?" 

;_ ., ^i .■^-t "If you wish your maid to be correct, you must 
^:.:~,.- '",have an automaton." 

y-^'- ' - ;: "With the wisdom of a Solon in rcservel 
'i^ /^^Mary Ellen, if mother is so obdurate about your ■ 
■;■ smile and I find we are so jolly you just can't 
. ' repress one, I will send you to the dressing rooav\ ; 
■ '■ ',' for my handkerchief to let you relieve the con- ''■' 

. ''gcstion." ; > ;>' .- T'r 

/:.'./ "I'll learn to smile inside, Miss Aldine," sai<f~-v<J^'^'y j 
^ ' f-^:- Mary Ellen. "And I'll take the place as best i:"^, rrt^- 
i can, Mrs. Thursttm." " ■ -^ 

"Heaven knows how I shall get along withoucS-.^^ 
you half of nearly every day; but be sure you doX^^; __^ 
everything before you go, because I cannot havf; ^^ ■ 
the house upset." 

"And as for smiling inside, it seems to me as 
if you had been doing that pretty much all the 
time lately," said Guy, who had just come in 
from fishing; "and Mary Ellen, I left some fish 
down in the kitchen for you and cook. Some- 
how, mother always thinks of someone to send 
them to before you get any, so this time I left 
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- yours downstairs before I reported," and he-' 
' smiled at Aldine behind the maid's back, for,,^ 
Aldine had confided in Guy and had suggestej^' , 
the plan of acd(m. ', ; 

"Then, Marie Alano," laughed Aldine, "yoii 
must become my ogrtss by ten tomorrow momr 
ing." ; 

"And remember, Mary Ellen," reiterated Mrs^' 
Thurston, "be sure to have everything done be* 
. fore you start." 





CHAPTER VI 

MME. PINCHOT was one of the most 
beautiful women Mary Ellen had ever 
beheld, with a beauty that, more than physical, 
possessed all the superb qualities of a perfect 
physique; a mentality that scintillated; an emo- 
tive life which made itself felt at all times in 
luminous waves about her; and a spiritual power 
that held in superb poise all the phases that mani- 
fest consciouily and intelligently in symmetrically 
unfolding man. 

She entered upon the work of the pageant with 
the thought that in reviving history in this man- 
ner there were brought before both beholder and 
participant the duty of civic patriotism and the 
beauty of cooperation; and she demanded an 
earnestness from her pupils which brooked no 
levity. 
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"What is worth doing at all, young ladies, is /^ .■' " .' 
worth doing well," she commented. "I do not •■ 
consider it sufficient that you are giving your serv- ". 
ices. I want you also to pledge your best en- ■ ■ 
deavors, and the whole of your minds' activities." . ■' ■' . ? 

Every day for weeks Mary Ellen took her plac^ 
at a stated time, on a straight, hard chair, in the 
hall where the lessons were ^ven. For one long-' :,". " \ 
hour did she sit, the automaton Mrs. Thurston ." • 
so desired. 

■.; "What's worth doing at all is worth doing'.- 
._■ 'well," she repeated, applying Mme. Pinchot's re-/! 
' marks to herself. "If I can't follow her other in- 
■' structions, I can follow that if I choose. I can 
^ ^ imagine I am doing the exercises myself while I 
{y -am sitting here," and she listened intently to the 
-instruction given by the beautiful woman, leam- 
- .■ ing the history of the times the pageant repre- 
.">sented as graphically explained by Mme. Pin- ^^.^-, 

, ,'^chot; and when the girls were executing the pre- ,-j>''R^ 
•';--/Iiminary exercises tending to give them grace and ^-;:i:i'J' 
A'rhythm, she did not watch them and their im-';'\'^-^-- .ft 
-^perfections, but closed her eyes and in her visiMi'-:'"-^ '■[;? 
• " beheld herself as in a luminous atmosphere sway-' .' Ov 
to and fro, or otherwise attain the rhythm Mme.- ■-T'.iiV^'* 
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(her pupils. While doing this it seemed as if 
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* sight, hearing and all her other senses amplified 

and expanded in a sea of feeling reaching out 

and connecting her with things far beyond her 

^\. ^_ ^ understanding; and when the hour of her silence 

/'- ' was over, she felt as if she had been in some far- 

/•^ off fairer world, which was more really her own 

than the one she lived in could ever be. 

The trips on the boat extended through the 

summer and far into the fall, for the family fre- 

(^ quently remained out of the city until after 

„ Christmas. The clear fresh air had given her 

/_" color and charm; the care she was giving her 

^ hair and skin was making itself palpable in effect; 

' \ . . ' the elevation of her thought betrayed itself at 

^"^^ ' once in her speech and enunciation; the modish 

r " . ^ but strictly severe black mohair faintly lined with 

-.^ white, which Mrs. Thurston had given her, topped 

^"^C\by a simple hat, made her look so nearly the equal 

^J of Aldine that often gentlemen, greeting Miss 

/ Thurston on the boat, would wait expectantly to 

y '/: Obe introduced, and the automatic expression which 

'Mary Ellen always preserved was insufficient to 

^ -^ protect Aldine from the irritation of having to ex- 

"^^^^ plain that she was carrying about, not a society 

blockhead, but an eminently correct companion. 
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'f'''. ■■-' "Whittikins I Mary Ellen," said Guy one day, 

"I thou^t you were an old woman; but I don't 
;-. : believe you are any older than Aldine." 

\'^. "Yes, a little, Master Guy," replied Maiy 

■ ''"^■' Ellen. "I'm into my twenties." 

"If you had Aldine's environment you'd knock 
spots out of her." 
' "Environment? What is that. Master Guy?" 

"Oh, look it up in the dictionary I gave you," 
said Guy, somewhat abashed. "Lord! Mary 
Ellen, you don't expect people to know how to 
explain every word they use, do you? It's what 
you are brou^t up in, I suppose." 

"The ladies said it is different from surround- 
>> '\ Ings." 

"Well, you've got me! I can't help you out." 

^ ;J^.^ "Mme. Pinchot said in the class the other day 

/-;;■"■; -v'-' that one could live in squalid surroundings and 

(;.:-'; , possess a beautiful environment, for environment 

c:^ . ^ ^;- '"^v , . ' is made out of things of the soul. One can know 

'".': ^•■■■' <■ poets and great writers and thinkers in one's en- 

\-" y vironment, while surrounded by apple venders 

.' and chestnut stands. And Master Guy, who is 

Sara Crewe?" 

y . "I don't know. Why?" 

/ . "I want, to talk with her. And Master Guy, 
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I've gMie throu^ the arithmetic and grammar and 
rhetoric you gave me, and thank you so much for 
them. Father and mother were great students, 
and I was always accustomed to having thought 
and books about me as long as I lived at 
home. Have you an algebra you would sell me? 
I had gone well into algebra and geometry before 
I left school, and liked them." 

"I guess I can find you one," replied Guy, "and 
'.'1 a geometry too if you want it. Gosh, you must 
\ like to study. I should think you'd be sort of . 
'- lonely. I call it damed mean to keep servants 
shut up ni^ts all but once a week and every other 
' ;'. Simday. They let even horses exercise, and if the 
\ - work's done, what's the odds?" 
*;^.-' \ "They need me to answer bells and such 
^gf things." 

"I should think it would make you feel awfully 
measley. I'd die if I had to be cooped up and 
couldn't run. What do you do nights, any 
how?" 

"For one thing, I have been practicing what 

Mme. Pinchot teaches. I watch her all lesson 

time and try to express the ideas in the evening." 

"Be Joan of Arc listening to the voices. Whit- 

tikins! Mary Ellen, you scare me. You really 
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^ hear them, don't you? What's got into you 
lately?" 

"I just found out some time ago, Master Guy, 
' , that I wasn't choosing lots of sweet things in life 
that I could easily select, and that I had the choice 
of letting go many things that were not agreeable; 
so day by day I pick and choose, pick and choose:" 
"Gosh I" was Guy's polite rejoinder. "Well, 
it's doing you lots of good, Mary Ellen. You are 
getting to be a perfect stunner." 

Mr. Thurston often went up to town with Al-" 
dine and Mary Ellen. He was a fine looking 
man, as the world would say, — of gross type, large 
proportions, and eyes whose air of open candor did- 
not, to the initiated, conceal the furtiveness be- 
ncath. 

One day, late in the season, after reaching the*, 
hall where the lessons were held, Aldine was' 
seized with a faintness; and after the stir incident, 
to the attack was over, Mme. Pinchot faced a class 
ready to render intricate figures which it needed,;^ 
the full number of pupils to express. Every '- 
?:'^ body's time would be lost could not a substitute be 
;i,f, found. Sweeping her eyes over the hall as if to ^ 
'■^\ find answer to a wish, she encountered the gaze of'. 
Mary Ellen. 
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"Do you think you could take the vacant';/.-, 
place?" she said. "It will prevent the loss oiy 1 
time, and we have none to spare." / 

Aldine, who was resting easily on a couch, de- ^. 
clared herself well enough to dispense with Mary 
Ellen's attendance, and soon, in a cheesecloth 
robe, the maid took her place with the otheis. 
The first figure was Guido Reni's "Aurora." Al- / ,' 
vdine had been given the place of the most promi-yv/ ^ , ,. ' 
\ nent muse in the wonderful elusive dance created^ 
'. by Mme. Pinchot Mary Ellen had watched anq- /_ z^-. 
Visioued the part many times; and a gasp of de-'^-Ov /^/ 
\ li^t ran through the company at the wonderful V* ^'^' . 
} i^^personation, without correction, in the exquisite 
-preliminary dance. At its close a burst of ap- 
plause greeted her. '-■;,'/ 

"Bravo! bravo! Mme. Pinchot, I have never .--^ ■y'' 
seen anything so beautiful," sjud Mr. Thurston,/ 
who had entered the hall, having been telephoned^ 
for at the first signs of Atdine's indisposition/ 
"Introduce me to that prodigy of yours, Mme./ 
PinchoL" '' 

Mme. Pinchot lauded. "That is wholly un-/ 
necessary, Mr. Thurston. She has often answerecj , 
your doorbell or handed you your tea, perhaps./ 
She is your daughter's maid." ' 
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She drew back 3 little and a quick pallor over- 
spread her face and as quickly disappeared, as 
the inunediate atmosphere of the man revealed to 
lier a dull murky red, and a sombre gleam leaped 
to his eyes. A sudden protruding of the lower 
part of the head and almost imperceptible lurch- 
ing forward of the shoulders caused Mme. Finchot 
to turn to Mary Ellen and send her at once to the 
dressing room to resume her ordinary apparel. 
She then entered into conversation with Mr. 
Thurston, throwing forth her strongest waves of 
fascination; but when Mary Ellen reappeared 
and left the hall with Aldine and her father, she 
said piteously to herself, "No^ I have not been 
able to make him forget! God help her! The 
Iamb is in the ravening lion's claws !" 





CHAPTER VII 

MARY ELLEN had just laid aside her 
arithmetic and taken up her rhetoric that 
evening, when there came a tap at the door. The 
cook had gone out and no one ever came to her 
room but Guy, who usually prefaced his advent 
by calling from below ; so with a feeling of pof 
tent she opened the door. The blood flooded from 
her face and left it deathly pale as she saw Mr. 
Thuiston standing at the entrance with a plate 
of fruit in his hand. 

"I've come to see how they treat this very 
valuable member of my household," he said. 
"We don't mean to be unkindly, but there Is so 
much to fUl our minds. You know we always 
mean well by you, and if you need any little thing, 
don't hesitate to ask me. Here is some fruit. 
And what do you do up here by yourself every 
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'.'/Evening? Don't you get lonely?" and he at- 

*'- \ tempted to pass through the entrance, which in- 

- stinctively she had kept filled by her posi- 
tion. 

"I do well, Mr. Thurston, with books . 
the family have kindly supplied me. Your' 
wife » 

"Oh, yes, doubtless ^e has been kind; but. - 
women of her age don't realize that a young' 
thing like you needs recreation. Lord! To.. 

- think of a girl of your fibre spending her life-' ' ' 
■ ■ in quarters such as these." ';* 

K^ ■ ^\ "^ ^^yc the power of choice, sir, to betterV 

\^\'.'.'^,,^'\i^my surroundings as soon as I can separate themj "■■- 
<^~ ,' V'J^^\ '[sufficiently from myself not to carry them with.V .. 
cT"-':— oi,"->\me wherever I go. I must make myself better'i V 
-''■-"''■ '"'"■;';i;than that about me before I can lift myself outi ^ / 
'^'jof it Change alone will not accomplish the pur- ( r. " 
se. It is character I need, not change." * ^ 

^ ~''-'r~^\l-jif\vi. "Gad! you live up in the garret in reality, '' ■ 
""yl*^ ■_.' /iC;''' don't you, — in the upper story, as the maga- ■. 
JN, >,.;' ■■•,.'';.'*;'^r\zines say. Look out the roof doesn't leak." 

.'i "I intend to lift the roof off some day and 
\live in the open altogether, sir, if I ever get to 
.,:that stage." 
..- "You're a fine girl, d'ye know it?" he said, ■ 
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pushing a little closer, and a dull flush mounting 
and suffusing his very eyes. 

"I thank you for the compliment, Mr. Thurs- 
ton," she replied, chan^ng her voice in no whit. 
"I greatly esteem the qualities that make for no- 
*bili^ of men and women, and desire never to 
fall in your estimation. I thank you for the 
^ 'fruit and for your considcratitm. As the hall is 
\li^ted, I need not hold the lamp to show you ' 
down. Grood ni^t, sir," and she gently closed; 
the door. ■ . , , . 

"Well done, by gad," said Mr. Thurston, with^^ii^. • 
a lurid look at the barricading panels; "but timel''^ 7.^' »" 



time!" ] 

Mary Ellen did not turn the key, for there was; 
none to turn; but long after the sound of the 
creeping footsteps had died away, she stood lean- 
ing heavily against the door, with the dead weight 
of her numbed body, electrified by her alert and 
awakened mind, against the futile barrier which 
never could protect her from a man's desire. 

"God!" she whispered, fumbling weakly at 
the keyhole where she knew no protection lay, 
"God! I choose! I choose! But what if he 
choose too! God, is there no way to strengthen 
the power of my choice for purity, for integrity. -ijy 
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. for the attributes of Thyself as these become- 
; known to me, and make them so strong that they^' 
may encompass me?" 

She moved from the door and stood in the,. 
- centre of the room, unconsciously assuming the 
attitude of Joan of Arc listening to the voices, by. 
which she had so startled Guy. Then, stretch- 
ing up her arms, she looked far out of the room 
in which she stood, into a white, luminous li^t^ 
feeling, with her inner being, the power of her. '^ 
life expand, and gaining calm therefrom. 
■■/Lv' '"Yea, thou^ I pass through the valley of 
,. .->-;,/ .^ .^ the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
' /'H'V •■;'^ -S Thou art with me,' — only the shadow, not the 
y5^(Vf , ,,..\^' death, — ^there is none where Thou art, and Thou 
■'^e^vX*^ art within me. Likewise, Thou dost environ me. 
^ y.;, ■■■ Thou dost lead me where He the building stones 
-"^'i;', of my character and the work of my life. I 
',, ' choose integrity, I choose helpfulness, I choose 
"""■'■'/ to build of choice materials, — but oh! I am 
afraid I" 









CHAPTER VIII 

MRS. THURSTON," said Mary Ellen 
the next morning before starting with 
Aldine for Mme. Pinchot's, "I think I will aslc 
yon to supply my place as soon as possible, as 
I have decided on other plans for my livelihood." 
"Going on the stage, I suppose!" sneered Mrs. 
Thurston. "That is always the way! After 
the exhibition of yesterday I suppose you think 
you can be a Bernhardt or a Ehise. A most pre- 
posterous proceeding, I call it. Mme. Pinchot 
ought to have known better. I am astounded 
that a woman of her experience should have per- 
mitted such a thing. Of course, now you are 
upset for all the ordinary uses of life. All 
actresses are bad, and if you want to remain a 
good girl you will stay under the protection of a 
home tike this and not fly off your head at the 
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Jirst insincere praise from the outside world. ^ 

^Aldine told me of that ridiculous performance \ 

yesterday, and I am disgusted/* J 

. "That has nothing to do with my decision,^ 

Mrs. Thurston. I simply choose to make a: 

change," said Mary Ellen. 

N "And just as we've done all we have to make' 
you comfortable, — giving you fresh, pretty paper 

. for your room and all the other things." 

"You have been kind, but I choose to go," re- 
peated Mary Ellen. 

/:* "Of course you are free to do as you please^, 
and gratitude counts for nothing; but I hope you 
will stay till I can supply your place, for I ejt^' 
pect guests for Christmas, and your going is very 
inconvenient. If Mme. Pinchot asks you to make 
a spectacle of yourself today, my advice to you 
would be to refuse. Hurry now or you will lose 
your boat." 

Aldine looked grave as she started for the 

^wharf in company with Mary Ellen. She had a ' 
/ifbiozAti view of life than her mother, besides-' 
)>eing possessed of good health, which, in itself, ^ 
'is an aid to imbiased vision; and though in no 

/ sense a humanitarian, still the thought of the 
/ times toward brotherhood had touched her, and. 
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though ever so faintly, had impressed itself upon ^ " 

her attention, if not upon her actions, ■, ', ■ 

."', "Mary Ellen, are you unhappy with us?" she ■-,..:^^, 

', 'said shyly, as they walked towards the boat. , ;■ , ' 

' ''■: "Of course some things have been hard, Miss •',;,-' 

■ Aldine, but I could have made many of them'- 
\. happier had it occurred to me to do so; yet take 

it altogether, I have been comfortable, if not,, , 
^; wholly content." 

■ X "Do you feel that you are outgrowing house- 

■ ;. work, Mary Ellen? I have noted a great change 
- in you this summer. There is much demand for 
^, mother helpers such as you are capable of be- 

.; coming. It is pitiful that just as soon as a ^rl ^ . 
, ■^shows herself equal to such a position she step^ 
:'' out of the home. It seems to be the curse of to-'t*, • 
day from kitchen to salon. We all seem to be 
.trying to find ourselves." 
;-' ', "I don't think that stepping out of surround- 

,: ings is going to help us find ourselves. It is our^' , ' . 
; understanding that gives us new surroundings, t-."- 
;V not new surroundings our understanding." r-^'r-i' 

"Where do you get so much philosophy, Mary S''^":;;.'^. 4 

'' ■ . "I heard your friends talking about choice the v/ 

day XQil &fftc^l,e.djiie Marie AlauQ, and then I- 
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began to think. I used to think a good deal 
when I was at home with father and mother, be- 
fore I grew discouraged. Then, too, nearly 
every one of those little gift books you brought 
to my room has explained wonderful truths to 
me." 

"The very things I cast aside have been step- 
ping-stones to you! How strange!" 

"But there are so many points I do not un- 

, derstand yet. I wish I could find the lady you 

; were talking about that day, who had learned 

how to live true, no matter by what she was sur- 

roxmded. I think she would help me." 

"Who is that?" 

"Sara Crewe." 

"Oh, that is the name of a tittle girl in a 
story written by Frances Hodgson Burnett. We 
have the book in the library at the city house. 
If you want to read it, I'll ^ve you the key and 
-you can get it after the lesson, while I am lunch- 
'ing with Sallie Prondfit. You can meet me at 
the wharf for the four o'clock boat. The book is 
in the children's comer of the library. I am -. 
sorry you feel like leaving us, Mary Ellen. 
What are you going to do?" 

"I don't know," replied Mary Ellen, her lip ' 
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quivering. "I think I shall go home for a 
while." 

"Have you a hwne?" 

"A sort of one. It used to be rather a good 
one; but somehow we lost hold and it began to 
go to pieces. There was much more there to 
hold together, as I realize now, than I had any 
idea of. It all seemed nothing; but as I get a 
better comprehension of the relative values of 
things, I understand how much that was really 
beautiful I have had and let slip out of my life.'* 

"Mary Ellen," said Mme. Pinchot, after re- 
ferring in enthusiastic terms to her performance. 
of the preceding day, "have you ever studied this 
work?" '^ 

"Only from you, Mme. Pinchot," replied- 
Mary Ellen. 

"Behold a second Sebastian learning painting 
from his master," tittered cme of the girls. But 
Mme. Pinchot, ignoring the interruption, said 
gravely, "How have you learned from me?" 

"I listened to your directions, then shut my 
eyes and saw myself following to the minutest 
detail all you advised. I could see myself as 
distinctly as I see clouds in the summer sky; and 
I was always moving before a background of 
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; white li^t such as one sees at dawn or some- 
times at late sunset. Then, when I went home, 
I tried to express outwardly what I had seen in- 
wardly." 

: "I have taught hundreds of pupils," said 
Mme. Pinchot, "but you only, to my knowledge, , ■ 
have found the path of illumination to wisdom.',' 
if you follow the gleam in all the steps of life,^ C 
-yours will be a wonderful experience. To you,' -: . 
-, has been revealed the secret of attaining. What^ :, 
would you like to do?" she asked, calling her^. ^ 
aside. ■ V 

"To find the quarry whence to hew the build-/":;' 
ing blocks for my character," said Mary Ellen'. ";- 
, solemnly. ''-''■/. 

"Child, you know not what you ask! Youi.x' 
can pick flowers by the roadside ; but to quarry ^ 
■;■ is to go into the depths, to be grimed, perhaps 
■ wounded, maimed." 
cTiT -^ .-'■^■-v ■ •■ "^ ^*"^ *^ understanding that will lead me 
^^~\V ;> /^" ,;-on to ever-expanding environment. 'A superior 
^^'^ ;"^ i'iimderstanding forces a superior condition.' I 
[ V,' ' ' read that weeks ago. I must have understanding, 
■not flowers, but wisdom, — life! Mme. Pin- 
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^y,^'';:-chot, I am leaving the Thurstons." 
^-^^'i^'^ Mme. Pinchot looked at the girl keenly. 
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^^.^^•J "Why, Mary Ellen?" 
OvtT^'x- "Circumstances, — rather, my understanding 
^ i"*-^"^ has been enlightened. I see I must step out." 
"Have you any plans?" 
Mmc. Pinchot was well satisfied as to what 
> those circumstances were, but respected the dig- 
i^y^jLf pity of the ^rl's reticence. 
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None at all, Mme. Pinchot." yo>'is^i^ ; 

"Will you take a place with me till you find psC^^^^t^')E^;u 
..^..something better? I need someone to assist th^&f'i^'CJ-V/^Ai/'x 
- -pupils to dress and undress and attend to keep-^^'"'^'^-^^ 
,.\ing the costumes in order." ^ , O * 

"I have promised to remain with Mrs. Thurs- \H , - ■' ' 
;'"; ton till ^c supplies my place; and I do not think ; '/^V'S^i^^ 
"jyshe intends to hurry, for she is going to have ^^-nSj^Siw 
^■^pl ^ests and I think she will try to keep me till theyy^v^c^jj^- 
\.''Q|.'^ave gone. I want to be kind." «-^i4 

(.V "Not too loi^, Mary Ellen!" admonished^'^ 
. ^-.'^Ime. Pinchot. "Many a girl has lost the divine 
; ^^ri^t of moral choice by yielding to the desire 
' to be kind." 






CHAPTER IX 

MARY ELLEN turned the key of the 
door to the city house and entered its 
cool precincts with a feeling as if she were enter- 
ing the chamber of initiation that, ending her 
novitiate, would enter her upon mysterious ways. 
There seemed no reason why the feeling should 
50 possess her, for the house was rather common- 
place as the houses of the well-to-do go. There 
was no especial personality in the family which 
made itself felt in the furnishings. It was even 
too well aired to be musty, — a quality that tends, 
supposedly, towards mystery. She went to the 
children's comer in the library, and there on the 
second shelf found the book she wanted, so 
small, so inconspicuous a volume to hold the 
mighty secret for which she sought! She glanced 
over it hurriedly, for she was a rapid reader, ^d 
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soon had the epitome of the story, leaving its 
cherished details for a time of greater leisure. 

"A beautiful idea," she said as she closed the 
book to go, for it was after three and she needed 
time to reach the wharf by four, "a beautiful 
idea; but I want to be my own Hindoo servant 
and Indian gentleman; I want to be conqueror of 
my own fate." 

She was making the rounds of the house pre- 
paratory to leaving, when she heard the key in 
"' the front door, and Mr. Thurston came hastily 
into the hall. 

"Mary Ellen," he said hurriedly, "Aldine told 

r me you were here. Guy has had an accident 

' and we have been sent for. Mrs. Thurston 

wants me to take you down to the train. She 

\ feels too shaken to be without attendance. I 

have a cab at the door." 

«^ Mary Ellen hastened down the steps and en- 

f^) tered the vehicle, shocked at the news that the 

little fellow, quite her favorite in the family, 

O who, the day before, full of life and vigor, had 

left home to visit his friend in a nei^boring 

city, should be stricken down. 

"Is it serious, Mr. Thurston?" she asked 
anxiously, when they were well on the way. 
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-piA'V ^SH "^ ^^^ ^^" y" nothing. After we get on the 
•r^\..^^"^^3 train I will read you the letter and see if you 
N^''<>'can make out what it is all about Devilish 
mischief these boys get into, anyway. I hope we * 
.- shall not lose that train," and he pulled out his ; 
watch from time to time, after the manner of . - 




The train was about to move, when the two ^i^"::', . ' 
hastened up to the Pullman, boarding it just asi;^^. '\ i 
the engine moved heavily out of the station.'., SJ^i-jhi.' 
The porter led them throu^ the car to the draw-N; - - '■,'■■ 
ing room at the farther end. He threw open the'-^- ■; ; - 
door, asked for orders, bowed obsequiously at;.*', ',■ . 
the liberal tip, and retired, leaving the two — ■_.",■ - ' 
alone. ■'■,.;' • 

"Where is Mrs. Thurston?" said Mary Enen,(;)| ..^ 
a terrible horror overwhelming her. ■<^'!c.i;£r 

"Don't worry about her. I told Aldine yoi^'I'^W"^ 
had sent me word you were taken ill and had gone'!;>'\.\^ ;■:.•_ 
to a friend's; they won't expect you back for ! ;x'' 
several days," returned Mr. Thurston. "Sit=<i..- _ > 
down, Mary Ellen. I told you a while agol^'-'S^Nr. 
you were too fine a gir! never to have a bit of \ ^ ' . 
fun." -^ V:' 

"But, Mr. Thurston " ■",':* 

"Oh, yes, I know. We will just take a run'' ' 
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to Quebec and back again and no one will be the^/'r^ — ^ 
wiser." ¥ '^ 

"I shall be, — already am, — a great 
wiser," said Mary Ellen. 

you not let me pass and go at least into the com- 
mon coach until we reach the next station? 
Then I will leave the train. Mr. Thurston, how 
could you do this cruel thing^ Think of Al- , 
dine! I am but little older than she. The 
;^world is so quick to cast a slur, and since Mrs. 
Thurston is not here, I prefer more publicity ii<- 
"our method of traveling. 

'Oh, no, we can manage things without an] 
lublicity. You really wouldn't want that, you 
-%now. Sit down, Mary Ellen. I should thi 
you would be so glad Guy is all ri^t that you 
would submit to anything; you pretend to be so 
fond of him." 

Mary Ellen stood perfectly still in the centre'' 
of the drawing ro«n. She was trapped, and sh^ 
knew it, — trapped like a rat in a cage, to be^ 
taught tricks and to serve as the plaything of 
master. Here, shut in with a beast, and nothing 
between her and his passion. Nothing? The! 
were her surrounding?, but what of her environ- y 
ment! Could she environ herself sufficientlyi 
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with the power of God to hold the beast at bay^ 
She quietly seated herself. So great a change 
had come over her that Mr. Thurston, smug and 
sinister, smiling up at her from the comer of the 
couch, shivered and cowered. 

"Come, come, Mary Ellen, don't play to the 
grandstand. Come sit by me and be comfy." 

"I am comfortable where I am," she said, and 
.fell upon silence. 

It was a silence so profound, so different from 
any he had ever encountered, that for the mo- . 
-ment he respected it , 

"This is only the shadow of death," Mary . 
Ellen was saying, "only the shadow. A shadoV 
passes. The reality is here, here where Sara 
Crewe and God and I live. Already I see li^t!" 

She closed her eyes and still remained mo- 
tionless. The weeks of practicing control at 
Mme. Pinchot's were bearing fruit. She visioned 
hosts of protectors about her and her world was 
.luminous to her. 

"Mary Ellen, move. Are you subject to fits? . 
;This is not what I came for, — fits!" said Mr.' 
(Thurston nervously. 

Finally Mary Ellen opened her eyes, and Mr. 
Thurston arose and came over and sat beside her. 
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He put his hand caressingly upon her cheek. 
The contact stung him. 

'*Gad!" he said. "What an electric battery 
you are 

"A dynamo of power," she replied. "Those 
books your wife and daughter gave me, Mr. 
Thurston, have been so beautiful to me. They 
were little gift books with pretty covers and I 
had nothing to do and the print was easy; but' 
when I began to read them I felt as the blind 
must feel when they begin to read from raised 
texL Their thought has impressed itself upon 
my soul till now that is no longer what it was 
before, but a new creation, — a recognized entity.** 

"Pshaw ! You couldn't take that in in so shortj 



a time.*' 
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"The change comes in years or weeks or in 
a day. When we are ready, our environment 
super^vises our surroundings; isn't that a beau- 
tiful idea? 'Superior understanding forces su- 
perior conditions.' I am very happy in my, 
faith, Mr. Thurston; it makes me feel so sure.". 

"Do you believe all this occult stuff that is 
going the rounds?" 

"I don't even know what you mean by oc- 
cult" 
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"Why, it means hidden." 
"No, all that is hidden shall be made plain. 
, As we are here for some time, let me tell you 

the tale of little Sara Crewe. It is the story 

■ • , ■ A. 

': your dau^ter has been good enough to let me 
^^^.. o ^-^ ' rread." 

He put forth his hand again to touch her, but 

again he was withheld as by some invisible 

/ i)arrier. 

^;C , Vr "You make me think of what Shakespeare 

C:" '/says about, *He giveth angels a charge concem- 

*^ing thee,* " he said jocosely, "but he doesn't say , 
■""y *'an eighty thousand voltage. That would kill a 

<>^ :" . man. Go on and tell the story. You have a 

*-' •/ ■I;beautiful voice and I can listen to it, whether 

' - -I hear your tale or not." .^ 

^^ :. He looked desiringly at her, but she began 

.: the little history with exquisite simplicity, a 

r . poise and purity in her tone that soothed him like 

/ a breeze and cooled the heated passion of his heart. 

\ The sunset flamed over the meadows and 

\ /forests, flooded the world with crimson and died 

away. The hour came for dining and Mr.. / 
Thurston ordered a luncheon, not daring to face.r ,' :'r\. 
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the dining car. Of this Mary Ellen partook. , 
The shadows gathered and night fell. ^ ,,9 
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" The night has a thousand eyes, the day but i 
one,' " said Mary Ellen to herself. "Then I 
am a thousand times more in the li^t than I 
was two hours ago." y i 

The porter came and made preparatims for ; 
. the ni^t, and still the train thundered on. 

"Are you going to compel this situation?" said . 
- . Mary Ellen, standing before the man when the . 
. porter left them. 
• \: '. "I am, you beauty, and it's no use quarretling . 
- ;n \\with Fate. Fate is a very good friend when 
^ ~ " ^ri^taken by the hand. You're compromised al- 
-;-^ ready, so no appeal will amount to anything. 
<>^, They wouldn't notice it anyway. The service ' 
would find it easier to evade a little matter like' 
'this than to face II Ctnne, kiss me, Mary. 
jP^Ellen." 
y.„ /H "No, it is better not," she said, putting up ■ \ 
/, _ her hand and turning his face gently aside,' ,' 
' - ' thou^ his silky moustache brushed her cheek as - 
■ she moved fnxn his lips, and withheld herself '/ 
from the deadly chloroforming breath of a man,, 
in passion. 

"I'm going to bed," he stated brusquely 
"What are you gomg to do^' 
_"I shall rest upon the couch Good night" 
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'y',. '^ She closed her eyes and prayed, motionless 
'-'''', as A sleeping child, her hand pillowing her head; 
but behind those closed lids her spirit kept com- . 
merce with God, whose angels had indeed been ■ 
given charge concerning her. And the dynamic/ 
power of her being sent forth protection liirough 
the darkness. 

Five times that night did this beast at bay 

leave his couch and stand beside the seemingly^'^' 

sleeping girl. Five times he put forth his hand ; 

- morally to slay, and five times drew back, — ' ■ 

■ ■_ afraid. 

' r. y When day came, he went surlily to the dress-^'' 
^:\'y'^l'mg roCMn, viciously threw his belongings into hisj' 
*';-A|grip, and, as the engine drew up in the station, f 
:'-i\ swung quickly from the still moving train andi ■ 



^Ndisappeared. 







CHAPTER X 

MARY ELLEN went slowly forth from the 
drawing room, alighted iiom the car and 
made her way to the waiting room. She refreshed 
herself as best she could; then, before making 
any attempt to plan for the future, partook of 
breakfasL 

She had not sufficient money with which to 
return to the city whence she had been so ruth- 
lessly dragged the day before; and she realized 
that a rested physical condition would add much 
to the ease of decision when that time should 
come. The coffee was very good and very hot, 
and she had a piece of broiled ham and eggs 
done to a turn and a baked potato. Then she 
went out into the bright lig^t of the morning. 

She let the charm of the quaint old city take 
possessitm of her. Had she been there of her 
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^own choice and under most auspicious circum- 
stances her mind could not have been more im 
''' Only at intervals the Bible quotatiwi so vul- 
garly brou^t to her attention floated as from an 
.angel chorus to her inner sense: "He shall give 
;His angels charge concerning thee lest thou dash 
'"~ ,thy foot against a stone." 

At length she found herself near the cathedral, 

and entered. It was practically empty. She 

. ' '^needed rest, for she had not slept a moment the 

. ; - preceding ni^t; and after kneeling she took a 

; ■ = ' seat and closed her eyes. 

:\ ..^^ Only the teachings of the past few months 

{■':-■ _.>:came before her mind, not driftingly, as in a 

r*\/"-*i!"'('''i;',y;!'^dream, but actually, as in reality. The hours of 

i.~-^N^\;t:.\ I',/' isolation had been to her, instead of a desolation 

• '. ' ^'->'.i;-' and a curse, a world of her own, in which ideas 

"_.'■/ '.'.i ■ ., that in many minds, with distracting and diversi- 

- fied interests, take long to grow, had been fostered 

unhindered by the criticisms or doubts of those 

. about her. While all had seemed antagonistic 

f' : to her growth, all really had been helpful to it. 

_ :. i ' The very lack of friends, — ^the very imposed still- 

Y-'i^ ness, — surely all is well, — and lo, she was 

. V,/^ asleep. 

•*! * "When she awoke it was nearly noon. She 

■. .. .'i!'. \ :< .-. ... 
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returned to the station, again refreshed herself, 
.and took her lunch. Then going into the wait- 
ing room, she considered her dilemma. She had 
given her word to Mrs. Thurston to stay with 
her until a competent substitute was found, and 
do it she would, if possible. How could she 
liope to build character without Truth, which "is 
what Principle compels!" 

"Here is a block of choice material with which 
'to build," she thou^t, recurring to her talk with'/ 
Mme. PinchoL "Now, how can I get back! -i"' 
That is beyond my reason to decide. I will seek .;-:;, 

lighL" '{y^: 

Of facing Mr. Thurston again she seemed to'.'-'' 
have no fear. She closed her eyes. Clouds ofi_^; 
dull gray masses floated before her inner vision. '- I 
The outer light from the great windows disturbed ■ 
her by the glare, and removing her black rib- ;•• 
bon belt she pinned it over her eyes and sat[r;-^ 
still. }^ff.':-- 

"Lig^t!" she called. Then her mind ceased - ",' 
its activity and she waited. Yea, even her con-1,,. 
stant attitude of intelligent service was fulfilling>-^ : , 
its purpose now in ways of growth so natural to :;i' 
her that she did not know they were founded on 
the divine Law of manifestation of the Principle; 
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of Being, which, being permanent, is constantly 
demonstrating. 

A party of two gentlemen, a lady and three 
little children had entered the waiting room to- 
gether with a woman, evidently the nurse, who 
seemed very ill. Soon the ambulance attend- 
ants appeared and the woman was taken away, 
leaving the frail looking mother in charge of 
three as restless specimens of humanity as are^ 
often put on to this planet for the alternate dis- 
traction and delectation of mankind. 

"I do not sec how I can get down to Boston 
by myself with the babies," she sighed distract- 
edly to her husband. "After I reach there my. 
old nurse will willingly help me; but, oh, that 
terrible fifteen hours. Leopold, I cannot do it!" 

"Dear heart, I wish I could go with you," 
replied the husband tenderly, "but you know how 
it is. I am glad that Marie could be left here in 
^good care. It would have been a great responsi- 
bility for you had she been taken ill on the way. - 
Now you can rest content that she is well at- 
tended, even if you are discommoded by her- ' 
absence." 

"Don't you suppose that among all these peo- 
ple there is one person we could trust to take her 
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place? We have no time to go out for any one. ..^ ' -^ 

Carles," she said, turning to her brother, "look . - 

about in that wonderful way of yours and try , 

to see some one you dare approach. The train 

goes in half an hour. We can pay her way down \ ' 

and back again and for the time besides. Surely, 

there is some one in all this crowd of hunting, 

hunted looking people who can serve us. See^ 

Carles." 

Mr. Orchester left the party, and instead of 
looking over the motley assemblage of women 
of divers degrees of intelligence, he moved frcMn 
them and stood apart. Then he turned again 
and looked upon them. 

"Willoughby," he said, walking towards his 
brother-in-law, "do you see that young woman 
in the black mohair with the faint white stripe? 
Watch her a moment." 

Mary Ellen was removing the ribbon from her " 
eyes, and at the same moment the baby of the* * 
group lunged suddenly forward and ran gurgling 
towards her. She caught it up just in time to . 
prevent its falling and striking its head upon the^ 
edge of the seat. With it still in her arms she 
went over to the group. 

"I will take care of her till your train goes 
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'64. Above the Shame of Circumstance 
■ ■ if you would like to have me," she said to the 

-little mother. "I love children, and my time is. 

^f^ee. Was the nurse very ill?" 

"We could not tell. It was a sudden attack 

j and it seemed imprudent for her to travel. I : 
shall be so relieved If you wlU care for baby ' 

'till the train leaves. She is a perfect little witch. - 

^ ' I do not know how I shall get her to Bost(m all r 

by myself. You don't happen to know anyone . 

■ who would like to take the trip down there, do ■ 
..you? She can come back by letum train, if she •. 

. 'desires, and I will pay her well for her services." .' 
"I shall be very glad to go with you if you will • 
, let me leave you at once upon our arrival. I 
• -, have an obligation to meet outside the city, and 

'. shall not wish to return here." 

; "You are a godsend," sighed the relieved 
'■,'mother; "and see, the children like you." 
-V) "And so are you a godsend," said Mary 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE children gathered happily about Mary 
Ellen, while the mother sat back in her car 
seat and as happily watched them. Soon the 
baby went to sleep, and Mary Ellen, opening her 
book, began to read to the older ones the story of 
Sara Crewe. 

Mrs. Willou^by drew near and listened as 
well as did the children; and when finally the two 
elder followed the example of their baby sister 
and succumbed to sleep, she began to talk. 

"You look as if you had been somewhat of a 
Sara Crewe yourself," she said, watching Mary 
Ellen's face, in which was written, deeply graven, 
something that had not been there three days 
before. It was not engraved in wrinkles, nor in 
disfiguring lines ; but as the artist builds his colors 
on the carefully applied prime which is never 
65 
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seen, but always /^//, so, in the depths of the 
eyes, in the wonderful clarity of the skin, there 
was shown to the practiced observer a transmu- 
tation of the gross into the finer fibre of life. 
"Has your Hindoo servant appeared?" 

"Yes, Mre. Willoughby," replied Mary Ellen, 

with a sense of grim humor at the thought; "but 

: lie didn't play the role exactly like Sara Crewe's 

helper — ^not so helpful to outward appearances, 

; — ^but I know now that he has given me a long 

lift upward. I said yesterday I wanted to be my 

own Hindoo servant and Indian gentleman, but 

we can't be that, after all. We have to be 

helpers, one with another; and we get uplifts 

.where least we expect to find them, if we keep : ) 

V;i . following our gleam." \y 

"You say you have been in service?" 
" "I have," replied Mary Ellen. "My father 
was a doctor and a learned man in everything 
but how to make this world count. I don't know 
i)ut that that is as necessary a thing to learn as 
Any other. It doesn't seem natural that we can 
expect to do much better, relatively, with the 
. next condition than we have done with the 

\/ present one, does it? But father died!" 

* "Do yoii know, anything of brotherhood work? 
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If you ever care to look into it, go, or write, to 
' tny brother, Carles Orchcster. He is a wonder- 
ful man, Mary Ellen. He belongs to a school 
^f thinkers who not only believe in, but strive to 
■ iive as Spirit manifesting through transitory 
things. He found you before the baby did. It 
iBeems as if outward appearances have no power 
to keep from him the knowledge of the real. He 
■believes that we arc all parts of an infinite One; 
. and if we keep the circulation, so to speak, free, 
-jail members of that Body can work consciously ^^ 

together, finding help in each other, and uplift. * f^ 

Even as the vine, sending its sap (or the mind- 
,,Tirisd(Mn of nature) throu^ the branches and" , '- 

grapes, works to its outermost unconscious periph- : > 

ery in harmony, so we, the branches and fruit, 
'", may receive consciously if we cultivate and use .; - 

^pod-given ^fts of spiritual insight and of choice. 
'I will give you Mr. Orchester's card." ^ 

"I thank you," said Mary Ellen, her face illu- 
mined, "though by what you say, that is not nee-' 
essary; for if ever I should need him, these same 
gifts of choice and spiritual insist will lead me - 
to him or him to me." 

"Such ^f ts come only through the understand- 
ing of what Reality means. The majority have 
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68 Above the Shame of Circumstance 
to depend upon apparent means, or so it seems 
to them. Carles puts it this way: Wherever his 
^card, or anything connected with him, goes, his > . 
/'individuality has established a connection; so he ' ■'_'.' .. 
■ ;[ ' * ■■ says it is not the card in any case, it is the expan- ■ . ■ 

sion of his environment, constantly, in its extend-':. . ," 
ing circumference, coming rhythmically into har-;., ■' , 
mony with the expanding environments of others, >'^"-v ? 
A beautiful idea, is it not?" ---x^ \: 

"Beautiful!" smd Mary Ellen. "S<Mnehow it.' :^'-iS^ii 
makes surroimdings so very unimportant after all,"]*^' ' . 
if we can reach out from within and seize the cs--'^.-; ■ 
sence. I suppose that is what we are here to-' ; 
leam." T- 

Mary Ellen took the early morning boat out of , r^.\ 
Boston and reached the Thurstons just as they(^;, . 7 
were going downstairs to breakfast. ■.^, ;-*o 

"I must say, Mary Ellen, it was most incon-';;^'',^ . • 
siderate of yon to be sick just as my house is to/"'*^^•-;•■ 
be full of company," was Mrs. Thurston's greet- . ' T\-'. 
ing. "I've been in such a nervous state since you..j;>^- -/ 
left, to know what I was going to do. Now you - •^"^- • 
■j^^JH 2re here, do hurry and strai^ten up things a lit- "v, 
•?;:;. :\N tie; then, before you pack, for I suppose that is^. ;■■ : ' 
.'■'.. , what you came for, go back to town and see if". ■."■* 
you can get me anyone from the employment bu- 
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reau to take your place, — ^if you are still deter- 
mined to leave us and go on to the stage. Aldine 
will have to let you go out during the lesson 
time." 

"Are you feeling quite well again, Mary El- 
len?" said Aldine shyly. She was always shy 
when she spoke to servants at all as if they were 
human, especially before her mother. 
■y \ "I feel very well, I thank you. Miss Aldine," 
\ returned Mary Ellen. 

\ "Oh, and Mary Ellen, we will have to do with- 
"■^^ out your services at table, for I have prranised to', 
:i.'\\ send Guy some things and need something to pack 
^'■^ii^them in. There are several soap boxes out in the 
^■i'bam. I wish you would get one, brush it up, and 
pack the articles that are lying on his bed. 
There's fishing tackle, and heaven knows what! 
Look out you don't get any fish hooks into your'^^ 
fingers." // 

"Mother!" said Aldine in an aside, "do sencj' ,^5 
her into the kitchen first for some breakfast. She^ 
looks thoroughly exhausted." / , 

"Oh, yes, of course, — I forgot. Go and get// 
some breakfast, Mary Ellen; and I am sorry yoi 
have been sick. Oh, dear, I suppose I might have 
said that when she first came in; but one forgets' 
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to be decent with all the pressure that is put upon 
us now-a-days. Come to the beach to rest, in- 
^deed! With this ark of a place and grounds, it's 
. worse slavery than the city house where things arc 

more compact. I begin to think the civilization 
of today is turning us into devils." 

"I suppose, as Mary Ellen is so fond of saying, 
we choose these things, so we can't blame any- 
body but ourselves if they turn and rend us," 
said Aldine thoughtfully. "I am sorry Mary El- 
len is going. I believe she was beginning to make 
me more human." 

Mary Ellen went into the kitchen and swal- 
\' r lowed a cup of coffee; then taking a couple of 

^'" muffins in her hand, she went out to the bam. 

A part of the harness room was set aside for the 
^ : . preservation of usable packing boxes. As she 

opened the door, she started back, for there, grim 
and sinister, stood Mr. Thurston. 
f ' "You needn't pretend that you don't want to 
\ see me after coming back to hunt me up," he 

began. 

"Mr. Thurston," replied Mary Ellen, "I prom- 
ised your wife not to leave her in the lurch; and 
had I not done so, I have too much regard for her 
as a good mistress, and for my own character, to 
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/vanish in air, leaving her in ignorance as to my 
■fate. If she has any heart, she mi^t have wasted 
much sympathy over my sick plight and uncer- 
. . tain end. Certainly, had she cared sufficiently 
to trace me, dbaster would have overwhelmed 
your home. I do not wish to bring wreckage 
■upon your family. I am ftmd of them all." 

"Afraid of discovery, eh I" sneered Mr. Thurs- 
ton. 

'1 afraid? Of what? I fear nothing. It 
is you who should be afraid !" 

She turned deliberately, passing behind Mr.' 
Thurston, to leave the room. A second after shft 
had moved beyond his range of vision there 
sounded a report, and he fell to the floor, shot' 
from some unknown source. 

He had been hunting that morning, and Mary 
Ellen, turning in the direction of the sound, saw 
his gun hanging on the wall direcdy in line with 
htm, thou^ the hand that had pressed the trig- 
ger was nowhere to be seen. 

Quickly she loosed the belt from her waist, and" 
while calling for help with all the strength of her 
strong young lungs, drew it ti^t above the knctf 
tmtil the wound turned black, thus materially 
stopping the flow of blood. 
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72 Above the Shame of Circumstance 
^ "By heaven, Mary Ellen," he gasped as she 
- bent over him, "this is a devilish revenge you 
■ have taken on me for my pleasantries." 
Mary Ellen did not reply. 

When help came she was taken into custody;^: - 
without bail, for an attempt upon the life of her C 
emplt^er. 'T^^ 

TTiey did not move him until the doctor came.- ' -' ' 
Just before they lifted him to take him to tht^ / 
house he whispered to Mary Ellen, "Can we make- 
' a pact?" 

No!" said Mary Ellen. "Now and forever^ 



'Take this girl into custody," said Mr. Thurs-; \ 



/.'[ton, turning to the doctor, 
'ishot me." 



"It was she who) , 
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CHAPTER XII 

THERE was no use in denial; no one else 
could possibly have done it. The gun 
hung on the wall as Mr. Thurston had left it, 
but with one barrel empty. Who could have 
taken it down and replaced it but Mary Ellen? 
Besides, Mr. Thurston swore to the truth of his 
statement, and he was "an honorable man." 
The motive? That was because Mr. Thurston 
had missed harnesses and feed, and in trying to 
trace the thief had asked Mary Ellen questions 
which she had chosen to consider aspersions on her 
honesty. She had been unreasonably enraged at 
his very natural questionings, had caught up the 
gun, perhaps not really intending to kill, but it had 
gone off in her hands and he might have a stiff leg 
for life, perhaps, to pay for her temper. As to 
the theft, he had no reason to think she had any- 
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74 Above the Shame op Circumstance 
)^^thmg to do with it and had never thou^t she ' 
-_ '.'did have. He was only trying to find out frcwn --vJ 
''leading questions if she had any suspicions as to ^ 
the culprit. v'. 

That was practically all there was to the trial;''' ■ 
.. but the verdict sent Mary Ellen to the peniten-: 
tiary for five years. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TO find the quarry whence to hew the build- 
ing blocks for my character," said Mary 
Ellen grimly, as she was driven up to the great 
building set in the midst of green and restfulness, 
in one of the sweetest spots in Massachusetts; 
"I said that to Mme. Pinchot and she told me I 
might be grimed in the quanying. Yet, you 
chose it! Remember, Mary Ellen, you chose 
it! Now choose to hew well!" 

They went through the preliminaries of her 
entrance, and she was shown her home for the 
next five years! 

"My environment supervises it all," said Mary 
Ellen; and she smiled. 

They had let her bring her few books with her, 
and these, after being carefully inspected, went 
with her into her little cell. Aldine never bought 
75 
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■ 

^uch books as these for herself, though she had 
jnany friends among those flitting about the edge^ 
of better things who were continually sending them. 
Jo her, hoping to interest her ; but she did not know ^ 
how to use them, and passed on to Mary Ellen:, 
those that she could dispose of without the de-* 
stection of the givers. . . ^ 

' "Use these, Marie Alano,"*shc said to her^ ~ " 

.once. "Perhaps a little of your wisdom will f alL 
" : \-- on me sometime, and help me when I need it- ^ 
~: :;. . / most, because I have given these to you," and ^; 

-^shc laughed half wistfully. ^--' "\,. 

~^r - ' ,' " When the moment of elevation had passed !!,>\,^ - "' 

^ /^ which was upon Mary Ellen at her entrance int^ 

captivity, the desperation of the situation ap- 
palled her. Oh, the spaces, the whiteness, the 
vacuity of it all ! She was taken at once to work 
in the kitchen, and when she saw the great vats ^^ 

and the loaves of bread, waist high, she was seized 
avith such nervous hysteria that the physician was "'-"*" 
/Called. Recognizing the highly sensitized organ-.- v^^ 
'ism with which he had to deal, he wisely did not^'. 
^end her to the infirmary, but back to her own 
. /cell; and someone (she did not know who) sent 
her some flowers and moved her little table of 
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day, the last book Aldine had given her, "The 
Soul of the Bible," written in familiar language 
Opening it listlessly, she was impressed with the 
comradeship of the One who rose in the synagogue 
and read so simply and tenderly: 



"The S[Hrit of the Lord Js upon me. 
Because he hath anointed me 
To preach good tidings to the poor; 

He hath sent me 
To heal the brc4cen-hearted, 
To proclaim release to the captives. 
And recovering of si^t to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised. 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 




^4 






"That is what I will try to do," said Mary^ 

Ellen. ■'^-TV^' 

But when the principal of the prison herself /^-^ 
came to see her, Mary Ellen rose on her couch ancSN, , v 
held out her arms. "^ 

"I am not a number," she cried deliriously tfcrS 
"I am a soul. I am Marie Alano, and I have^j 
come to quarry building blocks for my charac-y 
ter." 

The woman stooped down and took the girl in 
her arms. 

"Marie Alano you shall always be to me ; and\V 
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I shall think of you as such/' she said, and Mary 
Ellen sank back, content. 

Somewhat austere in appearance, it is true, but 
an angel in the flesh was this principal of the re- 
formatory, — one of the first to institute human- 
izing methods out of routine and to recognize the 
individual. The women adored her; and when 
Mary Ellen attended the first service and saw the 
faces of the girls radiate with joy or bend low 
with pathetic disappointment as they passed her, 
' acknowledged or unacknowledged through the 
. 'flower she gave or withheld in appreciation of 
their endeavors throu^ the week, she felt again 
the elevation with which she had entered the 
place. 

" *To proclaim release to the captives,* — re- 
lease from their old ideas and their surroundings. 
'Perhaps I can help," — and when one girl burst 
into tears and kissed Miss Lemson's hand as it 
passed her the pure white lily as a token that she 
had done all she had been asked to do, Mary El- 
len nearly fainted with ecstasy at the revelation 
of what her life of helpfulness might be and of . 
what small things count in bringing great results. 
"I choose integrity! I choose helpfulness!" 
she said. "Surely I have it here;" and she went 
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cheerfully to her place in the refectory, where 
good but meager fare was set forth in tin plates 
and cups on bare tables, with no knives or forks 
or napkins. A girl near by was as happy as a 
child with a spoon gained as reward for good be- 
havior; another had acquired ugly broken ware 
in place of tin; but farther down the long hall 
Mary Ellen saw a table set with all the dainty 
appointments of a well ordered household, the re- 
ward of those who had attained. 

And so it was throughout the prison life, — 
working through progress to salvation always. 
No step forward was unnoted, and steps back- 
ward were tenderly dealt with. The girls 
did not wear stripes, but were clothed in dresses 
of plaided homespun made by themselves; and 
as she saw the clumsy mis-matching of the goods 
and the awkward cut of some of the outfits, she 
Delieved, if she were given opportunity, that she 
could find everywhere a place to help. 

For herself, she determined to go forward. 
She read her books over and over, and pondered 
upon them. In her hours of seclusion she medi- 
tated carefully upon the lessons she had seen at 
Mme. Pinchot's and expressed her impression as 
best she could, and every day she grew in grace 
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as the result of her practice. She found that pc- 
/culiar buoyancy and hopefulness were achieved 
by the careful utilization of the fingers, not 
knowing she was following in the footsteps of 
::scientific builders of brain. She took every op- 
portunity to use her fingers co-ordinately withp- 
her mind, and with delicate precision. S) ^^^S] 

The glare of the white walls tired her eyes. " ; ,;• -i>^ ^ 
\and she begged a black ribbon with which sh^;. , 
J covered them while thinking; and to further ex-^^- -:^ 
elude the light, she covered that with white^/ " ■ iT^^^^ 
; Then, sitting pondering the things she hadV ^ ~' ^"^ / 

learned and wondering over the meanings she/%^^v'' ^ 
. did not understand, she evolved through that inX ^^-;;^^ 
S ner vision, thus unconsciously evoked, suchC^rV"" 

\;^^V breadth of revelation that the prison walls were/?^ "^ *^ 

felled for her by something stronger than axe or 
rpick, — the power of the conscious mind. 
N As the days went on and her favors because 
of behavior were more frequent, she became al- 
most free within the precincts of the place, and 
feometimes was allowed to go across the green 
grass all alone to pick flowers in Miss Lemson's 
private garden. Little by little she became part 
of the lives of hundreds about her, and the name 
trept frOTi one to another until she was univer- 
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sally called the "little sister of us all." Wher- ". j 
ever she was allowed to go, there went she.-..; 
_.\ Women who had remained obdurate with keep- ,' 
,., ' , ers and helpers melted before Marie Alano and 
..;,V:- became like little children. :.' 

a*- ■' Miss Lemson, the head of the prison, was;,'' 
■';' "...growing old, though never once did her grasp -V 
;/ weaken on affairs or souls. When Marie Alano '", 
"had become a "trusty," Miss Lemson took her < 
. /^^^oftcn as her individual maid and talked to her 
'-■. from out her vast experience, and Mary Ellen 
;, i- responded so comprehendingly that sometimes 
, she herself was alarmed at the knowledge . 
; % '^ which swept in upon her from she knew not /I 
■t where. ]\' 

"I feel as if I know things I am sure I have, 
never learned," she said, amazed, one day. "I 
feel, Miss Lemson, as if the stores of my father's 
■mind were poured into mine, selected and di- ' 
"gested." And behind the windows of her soul* 
her inner vision contemplated and meditatecCj.. 
, upon the wonders she had found. 

Miss Lemson brought her into touch with-'- 
■teachers, among them a German and a Frenclf' ■ 

woman of great cultivation, and with musicians 
' of both instrumental and vocal work: and while 
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the latter taught her harmony as mathematically 
conceived, she revealed to them the inner meaning 
of that same rhythm and harmony in the imiverse 
so far as she had learned it. 

"Marie Alano," said Miss Lemson one day 
when with gentle hands Mary Ellen was dressing 
the principal's hair, "you never committed the 
crime for which you were sentenced. Of that I 
feel assured. No girl could leap into the poise 
that you possess, and no girl with such poise would 
lift a weapon against another in a fit of passion. 
Only as a premeditated crime could I believe the 
thing possible of you, and that I know it was not, 
both from the testimony and from what I know 
of your character. Did you do all you could to 
clear yourself, Marie Alano?" 

"No, Miss Lemson, I did not,'* said Mary 
Ellen. 

"Why not?" 

"At first I was too stunned. I knew no one 
to whom to turn. I had been given the card of 
a wonderful man, a lawyer, on whom I might 
have called to defend me ; but when the card was 
given me, I felt so sure that, should I need him, I 
should know how to find him without material 
means^ I never even looked at the bit of paste- 
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board, and when they picked up my things and 
sent them here, it was lost." 

"Yes," said Miss Lemson, "Principle works al- 
ways through manifestation. We must not over- 
look the smallest messenger in form, however 
evanescent or insignificant it may seem." 

"I have his name, but am glad now I did not 
know where to find him; for I should have fallen 
\from my pledge of helpfulness. Had he taken' 
the case and cleared me, it would have wrecked. 
Vmany lives, whereas now only mine is assailed. 
^ "Tell me about it, Marie Alano." V"^ &// 

'\^<\. "You believe me innocent. Will you regard ))j^J 
^,_^y reasons for reticence? I do not know who 
vgfired the shot, but it was not I." 

One day, in the beginning of the fifth year of 
her sentence, she was crossing the garden when 
she passed a workman newly engaged upon the/' 
place. He straightened himself as she passed,/' 
and watched her out of si^L / 

"Who is that girl?" he said to a woman weed- .' 
ing a garden near by. 

"We have all forgotten her as a number, long £ 
ago, but she is known everywhere as 'the little/ 
sister of us all,' " replied the girl. / 

In a few moments the man presented himself f 
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at Miss Lemson's office and begged an audience. 

"Miss Lcmson," he said quickly, "on what 

>charge was 'the little sister of us all' sentenced?" 

"' "For shooting a man in a fit of passion. 

.?^Why?" 

'Because she never ^ot him." 
'By what right do you make that assertion?" 
said Miss Lemson, motioning the man to a chair. 
"By the right of my two good eyes. I saw 
the whole thing. I had been stealing from the 
Thurstons fairly regular for some time, — chicken 
-feed and so forth, — but got bold and stole two 
"fine harnesses. I felt very secure, for I had 
■icovered my tracks well. I don't mind telling all 
Cabout it now, for I have served my time for the 
-Osteal and they have their harnesses back. That 
;'day I had heard that Mr. Thurston was trying 
':;some tricks to catch me and I wanted to see by-,. 
-i daylight what they were. 1 was walking up tc ■ 
the bam quite boldly under plea of examining a ' 
horse he had advertised for sale, but no one was ' 
/in sight. I scared a large hen in her nest in a 
clump of lilacs near the door. She ran into the 
harness room fluttering and squawking, as theo. 
fools will, and I heard her fly up. I looked my. 
and caught sight of Mr. Thurston and this girl' ' 
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you call 'little sister of us all/ A gun was 
hanging on the wall just on a line with the man, 
and what does the blamed hen do but light on 
the trigger and of! it goes. I heard the girl call 
for help and put space between me and the shoot-' 
ing as quick as possible. I had no thought any- ■ 
one would be convicted or I'd have appeared and 
. acknowledged my presence and told about the 
ben. I was caught myself a little later, and my 
own troubles made me forget the incident. Wha . 
\accused her?" 
v^ "Mr. Thurston himself," replied Miss Lemson. 

"He must have known it was a lie. He knew 
she never had time to reach the gun. Now what ' 
did he do that for?" 

"Will you stand by your statement?" 

"I will," replied the man. "Call on me when 
you please." 

"Marie Alano, you are exonerated," said Miss' 
Lemson as soon as she could summon Mary Ellen - 
to her. "My dear, dear child, I have always be- ■ 
lieved in you." 

"I always have been exonerated," said Mary, 
■Ellen simply. "I never have been condemned.: 
Why, I never have been in captivity! I am , 
iFree." 
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Miss Lemson was a wonderful woman and she 
understood. 

"What shall we do, Marie Alano? Shall we 
set forward proceedings for your release?" 

"No," said Mary Ellen. "I am not in bond- 
age. I have followed my choice. What more 
can I desire? Let me stay here till my time is 
out, then I will take my next step in the worship 
of God by service to man. What more of life 
could one want than that, Miss Lemson?" 

"But when you go out from here your charac- 
■ ter should be freed from the unjust accusation. 
"He should be compelled to retract." 
, "My character is far beyond his touch. How 
|little is this spot compared with the spaces I have 
seen in my moments of silence and seclusion.' 
Miss Lemson, I often feel that I have been face ■. 
to face with the hidden things of God, and I have ; 
.'tried to manifest them in the flesh." 

"Marie Alano," said Miss Lemson tenderly, "I 
truly believe you have." 






CHAPTER XIV 

YET the time was drawing near for her dismis* 
sal. The situation must be faced. Dur- 
ing the last six months, as was often the case with 
the prisoners, Mary Ellen went about on proba- 
tion. A w<Hnan of regal bearing and benign 
presence, not cultured as in common parlance, but 
learned in things of which she had gained cogniz- 
ance through the spirit-guided intellect, she had, 
during the last weeks, spoken before many audi- 
ences on the life of the prisoner arid the way to 
approach reforms. Now the time had come for 
a definite stand in the outside world. What 
should that stand be^ 

The morning mail brou^t a letter from Al- 
dine. A bit of pasteboard dropped out from its 
folds. 

"Dear Marie Alano" (the note began) "I 
87 
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:found this little card today in the copy of Sara ' 
;Crewe. It must be yours, I know; and now that ^ 
your time of release is near, I hope it may be of . 
use to you. Marie Alano, my heart aches with:; 
^j, the horror of this thing our family has imposed;" 
on you. No court or jury, no statement of my' 
, father's can make me believe you guilty. Your/; 
[J purity speaks far above the voices and judgment'": 
of men. God help me, Marie Alano." ^f, 

■% Mary Ellen took the card. It was Carles Or- 
Chester's. 

The next day she sought the address tran- 
scribed upon it. 

Its owner knew her when he saw her. 

"Mr. Orchester," she said directly, "I want to 
enter your Brotherhood of Service as a novice. 
I have so much to Icam. Will you admit 
me?" 

Charles Orchester looked through her eyes for 
one full minute, and as steadily she looked 
through his. Then he rose and passed into the 
next room. He returned at once, bringing to her 
a noble company of men and women. 

"Friends," he said, "here is one who seeks to 
enter upon a novitiate. Instead, behold, already, 
— a master!" 
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The commoii problem, youray mine^ i 

eveiyone^s. 
Is not to fancy what were fair in 

life 
Provided it could be, but, finding 

first 
What may be, then, find how to 

make it fair 
Up to our means, a very different 

thing I 
My business is not to remake my- 
self, 
But make the absdlute best of what 

God made; 
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CHAPTER XV 

SLOWLY the gathering vanished that had con- 
gregated in welcome to Mary Ellen, when, 
freed from the prison cell of years' habitation, she 
sought the one friend in all the world who she 
felt could respond to her soul's desire. As 
mountain rocks, answering the demand of nature's 
forces, disintegrate to become fallow fields or 
grain covered plains, so these men, women and 
children in this assembly, — held by no document 
formed in the mind of man, by no oath other than 
to their Creator, called Mother by a soul in need, 
— now responding to the moving wisdom of God, 
diffused to shower blessings upon other lives, each 
in his individual sphere. 

The sun flooded the room as with the very 
joy of living, as Mary Ellen and Carles Orcbester 
stood alone. 
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"Marie Alano, you are glorious," said Carles . 
at last, after a silence of wonderful meaning, C 
speaking in tones which gave the listener revela- - 
tions of a soul that had been bom into the school 
of Life's progression, travailed in service to man- 
kind, and ascended at length into joyous recogni- 
tion of God's Law. "Had you been armored ' 
with any power other than your faith in the In- 
finite, you could not have come pure and noble out j 
of false accusation and prison cell, ready to utilize/ 
your experience in guiding storm-tossed souls. I 
iee in you no trace of the servile. Your disciple- 
ship has led you steadily on and into the paths 
of mastership. You love created things as your • 
children in the physical and mental realms, and 
help awaken their latent spiritual force, — which 
is the spirit of the breath of the Great Sculptor's 
Life. In full cooperation you work with the 
world, and they who are roused from their mind- 
^leep hasten gladly to serve with you." 

r 

"Why call me a master? I know so little of 
Life's great curriculum," said Mary Ellen, pon-. . 
dering in her heart as she spoke these words'- 
aloud. 

"Because you have been taught the Law and 
walk therein," responded Carles. "A master is 
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not to be confounded with a slave driver, a 
magician or an omniscient Deity; he does not : 
compel his body or events; he is a master who 
copes wisely and well with the situation in which 
Jhe is placed. Knowing that the Mind of Christ 
Is in all things, he listens that he may hear. It 
speaks in himself and in others. This sweet at- 
tention brings harmony of action and intelligent 
results. Masters are of greater and less degree. ' 
' Jesus, the Christ, was Master of Wisdom, which 
is all-inclusive. Though we claim no title, others 
call us masters because we have awakened to our 
divinity, and are expressing it through mind and 
body for the betterment of a drowsing world." 

"What instruments have I for use in master-T 
ship, O friend of mine?" 

"Your faith, which has led you safely and 
purely through your past experiences; your dis- 
crimination, which teaches you what is transitory 
and what is real; your charity towards all; your* 
desire to serve wisely. Through silence and med- 
itation you often bridge the chasm between the 
unseen and the seen, and have been granted 
glimpses into the celestial. You know that si- 
lence is not the accomplishment of a feat, but an 
entering into The Presence. Through percep- 
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tion and judgment you bring into wise and active . ' 

service the teachings of the unseen Power. 

You know, as I do, that true friendship is al- - 
ways in essence and though we may neither see ' ■' 
nor touch them, we know our friends are ever in - .-- 
the orbits of our lives and in moments of our direi'^ 
need reach out hearts and thou^ts to comfort^, 
and sustain. Not always do we come into onc'^'-., 
another's visible presence, but sometimes, until --'^ 
self reliance bounds through the minds and veins. J '_ 
of our comrades of soul, it is given that we move ■/■ 
visibly in and out of their daily activities until/" 
^ the lesson the Great Master came to teach is -* 

learned, — I go away, but I send The Comforter, 
/ ' which IS the Spirit of Truth, which shall lead us 
'*s 'ici.tr into all truth. Our talisman of recognition is not 
dJj^JgdSV* a word, it is the practice of the presence. 
^^^^ The Li^t that li^teth every man illumines 
Q^-j^ o"^ those who live this talisman, making each a her- 
"' aid of his own worth and a signal of his own ad- 
^vance Marie Alano, masters walk the common A, 
paths of humanity. What do you, a master, 'M 
Wish to do with your instruments for service?" y-f 
should like, wherever I can reach them, to-'. - 
open the hearts of mistress and maid, of rich and 
poor of fortunate and imfortunate to know that 
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/not anarchy, not autocracy, not sociology may 

/solve the problems of the serving and the served," 

.said Mary Ellen, and her face glowed as she looked 

into the eyes of the man who, though he had been 

visible to her sense but once before, had opened 

to her soul wells of comfort, and whose aid, 

through the unseen, had upheld her in her despair. 

Carles Orchester mused as he looked long and 

:intently into the face before him, beautiful in 

'health and poise. 

"I should like to put my energies into teaching 
^the Practice of The Presence, to produce har- 
^mony throughout the home," she continued. 
\"What would you think of my starting what, at 
\ first, may seem like the usual Intelligence Office? 
I shall try to win the confidence of the girls ; per- 
S. haps I may gain the interest of mistresses as well. 
(\. T "^ "^-^l^Together we may discover wherein we who serve 
^v j tail to recognize how much those we serve, serve 

us; how better we can serve those in whose com- 
r panionship we serve; and how better to serve 
^those whom we serve. I wish to help these to sec 
' that he who best is served is he who serves the 
/best, though not of necessity in kind; that every 
"'household should be held together by bonds of in- 
-^terchangeable helpfulness, and that while the maid 
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. ministers in her way, the mistress is even more 
of a minister to the servant in the hall. As it 

, becomes feasible, I should like to add meeting 
rooms where the servants of the locality may find 

-'^companionship and recreation." 

■■■ "Why not continue your platfonn work, of. 

■ which you have been making such success?" 

' ;■ "I intend to, but most of all I long to teacfc 

/.^others, heart to heart, how to be delivered froni. 

-jcvil and how to meet danger and temptation." '■/, 

"Do you believe you have the talisman that 

can help you evade such trials as you have under- - 

gone?" said Carles, searchingly. ■■ 

"Support in great tests is more to be desiretl 

■ ;than means of evasion," said Mary Ellen, her' 

head lifting instinctively to meet this question oi'.y' 

moral Law. "Trials are tests of growth. When ■^ 

^e grow to comprehension, these cease to be 
trials. I have a talisman that li^ts the way, 
that clears the vision, that puts me in touch with 

,the wisdom of the universej that enables me to 
declare I am One Substance with The Supreme, 
and at the same time without contradiction to 
recognize my power of individual choice; and 
this without making chaos of clashing wills be- 
cause Wisdom, which is God, sees in the working 
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of every will, however antagonistic it may seem, 
the growing into active intelligence of his great 
plan, in which every little child and humming bee 
and scarlet tanager play noble part." 

"What is this talianan, Marie AlanoT' said 
Carles tenderly, feeling her heart beating re- 
sponsive to the songs of nature, beast and hu- 
manity as she made reply. 

"It is the one by which you rccc^nize me a 
disciple of your great Master. I have called it 
prayer. You name it the Practice of The Presence. 
I long to teach those about me that one doubt 
often kills a prayer; to live into their lives the 
knowledge that it is not an intermittent office, but 
a constant communion, inbreathed with our 
breath, in whose very exhalation we find pro*,. 
tection." r-^^ir.-^ 

"A sweet and helpful work," said CarleS>, f/'." 
"It brings to my mind the picture of tlie Man 
Divine who trod the plains of Galilee, the sun- 
light often falling on his hair as it falls on yours, 
O disciple of The Christ, and I hear singing down 
the ages the happy words, — 'The common people , 
heard him gladly.' May I help you with neces- 
sary legal and business details?" 

"Indeed you may; service is a wonderful chaia 
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of manifested love," said Mary Ellen. As she 
spoke, her eyes gleamed and the royal color 
flooded her radiant face. 

Carles Orchester was still. 

"I'urc of heart, indeed, is she," he thought 
tenderly, "well fitted to teach the Practice of The 
Presence of God." 






CHAPTER XVI 

MARY ELLEN sat at her desk in the Intelli- 
gence Office which, with the assistance of 
Carles Orchester, she had established in a pleas- 
ant building near the residential part of the city. 
There were a nximber of applicants in the room, 
but they were not huddled together in hopeless 
apathy, — they were sitting at desks writing, or 
reading or resting in comfortable chairs. Like a 
golden thread, the same quality of thought joined 
those who, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
had been drawn towards their heart's desire by 
the Practice of The Presence. 

The strength of Mary Ellen's personality was 
expressed in her simplicity of manner and of 
dress. Through herself, she drew to her ideals 
those who needed and wanted what these had to 
give. They who did not desire what she 
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could provide chose other paths. Masses of ge- 
raniums and lilies in large window boxes made a 
T, background of vivid coloring for her noble 
1 person. 

The door opened and a ^rl came abruptly into 
;the room with an atmosphere of anger. She 
-^rushed towards the main desk, but as she neared 
,':it a definite, though invisible, barrier kindly but 
firmly prevented the farther advance of her 
troublous influence upon those about her, whose 
faces had changed from restfulness to perturba- 
'Jtion at her advent. Her storm-tossed soul had 
' met the white ligjit of the Practice of The Presence 
and the tempest could not rage before that "Peace, 
;be still." 

"What is it, Janette?" said Mary Ellen Ris* 
■ jng, she led the girl into an inner room where 
:;quiet reigned. There were chairs for two 

"I can't stay in that house, and I won't' ' the 
' girl burst forth desperately. "I have to work 
and work and never a chance for myself or com- 
pany. Oh, I am so lonesome, I don't know what 
to do I" 

"Are these the thoughts you harbor as if thcy^ 
were your children in the house of your mind?" 
said Janette's questioner gently. 
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"Yes !" returned the girl fiercely. 

"Why should you be lonely? You have 
about you the cook, the butler and the gardener. 
You have a kitchen and a bedroom far better 
than in the home you came from and far less work 
to do than there. Wherever you are you com- 
plain of conditions. Don't you think that looks 
a little as if you brought something to those con- 
ditions that is not quite the right thing? What 
would you like, Janette?" 

The girl threw out her hands as if to grasp 
what she desired but could not name, then 
dropped them disconsolately into her lap. 

"You know you want something, but can't 
quite tell what, can you? Is it friendliness and 
sympathy, do you suppose?" 

"Nobody cares for me and what I am about, 
except as it helps along or upsets their plans," 
said Janette bitterly. 

"Are you yourself caring for others in any 
other way? When you like or love any one, are 
you always expecting her to show it by being 
very grateful and constantly telling you so? Are 
you always wondering if your friend loves you 
as much today as she did yesterday? Are you 
often pitying yourself because you are alone and 
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^/ ^^x J C- v.- -have to work? Yes? I thought so. That is 

'^the quickest way in the world to check love and ' *^. 
, friendship. Coercing chokes the life from these i Vf^^ 
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.qualities as the folds of a boa-constrictor crushed ^' 
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.about your body would kill you. Time and ^'^,3*^^ 

strength and space and circumstance may almost -^^^^Jr.^^. }) 

entirely prevent constant demonstration of aflFec-^.. : 

tion, but the attitude of heart for heart, whether/-^;. 

the subject be near or far, — it is that which holds i 

us together in the 'bonds' of love. Self-pity andc 

coercion stifle the very things we long for most." " 

"The cook has all the attention from the mis-' 

^ tress because she has been there so long." 

' > . "That should make you happy. It is a beau- 

\^^ tiful thing to see faithful service appreciated. 

^*" *.. We are trying here to keep in mind that wise 

' service is divinely noble, — really the only thing 

. • / . ■ . that makes life worth living. It is not running 

• . * . : about from place to place, nor expecting others to 

' • , i be grateful for what we do for them, nor antici- 

j/ pating favors in return, nor serving because we 

; '^an't help ourselves, that makes us happy. It is 

the doing in love and in wisdom that brings joy. 

' It is uimioral to waste our brain fibre wailing for 

constant expressions of appreciation. We all 

* can do some things better and with more joy than 
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1 

we can others, but not one in a thousand, possiblyif" 
stops to talk with God, and gain thereby a cleafu 
vision of what he best would like to do and best 
can do. He who does this through faithful ap- : 
•prenticeship, often finds that the thing he best 
can do, and best would like to do, is the thing he * 
chooses to do, and is surprised to discover that h^ ;:-^ ;."; 
joyfully chooses that which comes to his hand.' 

"If we know what we want, we get no chance^, 
to have it," wailed Janette, the voice of her dis7-\ 
content deafening her ears to answers for whiclT^. 
her soul was pleading. 

"Because we take time to fuss or scold or cry -- 
or talk about things with others, according to OMi\ 
temperaments, and often because of the condition** ? 
of our health ; but do not always take time to talk * 
over intelligently every step with The Knower o|. ■ 
All Things, then accept what comes as a glorious; 
even if difficult, proposition whose solving will 
show us the next step in attaining. It is the 
attaining, not the attainment that makes life joy- 
ous. Think of the splendid proposition you are 
demonstrating, — that of helping to keep the 
stomach laboratories of ten or twenty persons in 
order, that the owners may go wisely forward 
with their work, their bodies nourished by health- 
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ful food, cheerfully served. Nancy has meant, 
much to Mrs. Giles. It is beautiful that both 
have been so blessed in the relationship." 

"For all the blessedness, she took the broom to 

« 

me this morning because the madame gave me 
-some things to wear." 

"Will you do something I tell you, and see if 
.it will help you?" 

"Yes, you have been a good friend to me. % 
have tried some of your ways a little, as far as t 
can understand, and they do help,— only I get so 
■ discouraged." 

"As you go home, sing to yourself, 'He re- 
storeth my soul.* Sing it inside as often as yo^^ 
can. Nancy's jealousy cannot touch you if you 
keep in mind our motto, the practice of the 
presence. Often when you least feel like sing- 
ing this, you need its influence most. If Nancy 
is disagreeable, do not make unkind retort or shut 
jrour mouth tight and continue to think ugly or. 
sad thou^ts. I've seen you when very cross, 
but if someone you like appears, your facc^ 
lightens and your whole attitude changes. In 
the same manner, if you feel gloomy, think you 
are in the actual presence of the most wonder- 
ful, the tenderest, the most comprehending friend 
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you can imagine. Keep this in mind as you sing 
silently, until your face shines with your sense of 
-.. his love. No unpleasantness can touch your 
:' ^ -heart then. The evil of the thing you do not 
. like will be changed into good as it passes through 
ihe love that encompasses you^ as sugar passes 
through a refinery and comes out white. Do you 
' understand? When you gain this sunshine, use 
it for finding out in a quiet way how you can lead , 
.; Nancy to more happiness. She, as well as your- 
.,,. self, may be grieving or physically out of condi- 
.' tion and you may help her to better health and 
, spirits. Meanwhile, attend to your own food and 
^ periods of rest and study and recreation. Do not 
! congest your mind with unhappy thoughts or your- 
. body with waste or unnutritious fare. Be still,'. 
: Janette, and soon you will realize what it means to 
practice The Presence." 
' i > There was silence. When the two went into ' 
^ the outer room, Janette's face had upon it a look 

* • 

of peace. 
- .- As she left the office, another girl entered. 

There was already in the face of the newcomer a 

.' ; ,jsweet sense of the peace Janette was bearing with 

y.'. her into the world of her activities. It made 

'' itself apparent in every movement as she ap- 
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,-'V^proached Mary Ellen. Together they went into 
,■ the little room of helpfulness. 

"I have done what you suggested when I was . 
last here," said the newcomer with hushed ■ 
wonder in her voice, "and truly He is restoring my^ j -^ 
soul; and more beautiful still, He is restoring c 
hers too, — you know, my employer. When she'7'^^ 
is angry and insolent, I sing the thou^t in my. ■ ' 
heart. I used to pray she would be nice to oier^', .' 
then that I would not mind what she said ano^-:--"' 
' did. Now before the hurt or angry feeling reache^; .'"/;: 
■-.■.my senses I impress the knowledge of restoratioif^ . ■ 
A ■- /\\upon my mind. Its first effect was to prove toh'^^ r 
\ " A'lj'.ime that often I worried her unintentionally. IV ■■\ 
-.^., ■';' IV ij began to see her side and comprehend that, apart|;;'(^j 
<^' -.'"-^C'.i from me and my mistakes, she had much to annoyj ^> 
_,-,-:_r:'-V -"-;^her. Now I wonder how she holds herself as \/ ; 
4/''(i-^>^' '^/steadily as she does, and I admire her more than! G . ■ 
■jc^^'ever and like to overlook the times she is hasty r • 
'^ ' and unjust. This divine restoration is becoming ' 
a visible fact and the whole house is a different ■■ 
place." 

"How joyful," said Mary Ellen. "Sing this 
week, Sadie, sing inside in thought until it comes 
through you in expression, 'Arise, shine, for thy . , 
Light is come and the glory of the Lord is risen 
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,■ ..■'^'" '.upon thee.' Watch to see that Light shine into 
' "i^' .'and out through everything you do." 

.{•■. ■ As they passed the main desk of the large room, 
Mary Ellen took from a vase a purple passion 
'"' flower and gave it to her. 

"The purple of one who has trodden the press 

- ■ zoi experience and drawn therefrom the wine of 

•>■* •understanding," she said. "And also wear under 

^•^^^your dress this little violet bow I am giving you- 

to remind you that you can always extend your'. 

vision beyond suffering, and live transfigured in 

the li^t of the new birth through the Practice of . 

The Presence." 

Mary Ellen turned from this mother's helper 
to a girl who fairly blew towards her like a^ 
human hurricane. She placed her hand on the 
door of the imier apartment as if seeking entrance, 
bidden or no. 

"The watch-thought, Eldora," said Mary; , 
Ellen softly, "the watch-thought." 

The girl stepped back. The breeze of her 
tension lulled as she stood before her helper, ■ 
opening heart and soul to the light of the; . 
great Love. Mary Ellen watched the girl's .' 
eyes. Thou^ the wind of discontent was blow- 
ing more softly than at first, clouds were still ap- 
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- parent through the windows of her soul. Soon 

.a dim light from the Spiritual Sun which was .. 

her centre awakened in them, as dawn grows . 

into the valleys. The quiver of a smile moved ■ /■ • 

; the comers of her eyes, as the rays of her , . ' 

-thought illumined her countenance, dissolving',- 

the clouds as they were mists from mountain ■ 

valleys. 

"I do get so tempesty," she said, as Mary El- -'. 
.• len finally welcomed her entrance into the inner . .' ' 

.;room, "but just think, I came downstairs this '-" ■, 

■ morning, — the first day, too, and one does want^".~' 
to know about the people one is working for, — - ' 

'not a soul had said good morning to me; but I 
-', don't always feel like saying that myself, so I 

' tried not to mind. As I was setting the table a 

streak of sunshine flashed on the silver and flit- 
■;"tered about some yellow roses just like fairies 

■flaying hide and seek. I called out to the ^^-.-c.. 

■ -madam who sat reading in the next room, 'Oh, .^''j^'■"^ 
Mrs. Ladd, see this sunlight on your lovely silver ^.'i}Vj> 
and flowersl' She raised her head as if it was-';\.-' .t^ 
fulled up by a derrick, and looked me over from '.'. --' f'O 
head to foot; then she rose, and still glaring at' ■,' w.V, 
me, crossed the room and shut the door. I was - --i ■r'V;)% 
so crushed I didn't know what to do; then I got i'l!;^ ' 
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/furious and have been growing more angry ever 



since." 



Mary Ellen took the girl's hand lovingly. 
"Many mistresses who believe in the Practice 
of The Presence want us, Eldora," she said, "but 
/ after all they who do not know what The Pres- 

ence means are the ones who need us. Will you, 
every morning go through the house, or at least 
;that part open to you, and in each room 
offer this benediction, *May the Peace of God, 
which passeth all imderstanding, abide with 
' - us and keep us, O Lord, our Strength and our Re- 
s .^deemef ? Then say, *May the one Source of Har- 

^ mony bless all who enter here.* Take this prayer 

from the doorstep, where lies the morning paper, 

{ . ">y through the library and dining room into the 

. '^^ pantry and kitchen, even down to the laundry 

] '~\ .. X and furnace room, — ^not aloud, but oh, so fer- 

"^ .--j vently. Speak to the sunbeams the next time you 

long for company. You have no idea how con- 

. yfidingly they will respond and what wonderful 

/ ' things they will tell you. Thank them for re- 

j- / fleeting the Divine Sim's rays so wonderfully. 

Speak to the yellow roses and thank these for 

cheering you; and when you meet rebuffs like 

"" the one of this morning, hear through the 
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no Above the Shame of Circumstance 
stillness the singing of your own heart as you 
5^;seek the kingdom of heaven, or hannony, that 
unifies in symphonies of love the melodies of 
Spirit living in the hearts of all. Will you do 
this. Eldora?" 

"I will," said Eldora, and she smiled. 

Just then the main door of the office opened,>;) \ 
,3nd a woman in a sable cloak came impetuously *^ 
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CHAPTER XVII 

HELP me, my friend," said the woman in the 
sable cloak, advancing swiftly towards the 
centre of the room where Mary Ellen stood after 
she had bidden Eldora good-bye. "We are help- 
less, we who try so hard to be kind ! I have far 
less attention from my servants than my neighbor 
has from hers and she treats them like dogs, ac- 
cording to their proverbial ezpression. Help 
me." 

"No," said Mary Ellen, her voice and maimer 
softening the abruptness of the words, "no, Mrs. 
Lamore, help yourself." 

As with the other applicants, she stood at the 
entrance of the inner room, waiting for the watch- 
thought to burgeon in the eyes, live through the 
flesh and actualize in the being of this woman 
who cried out for better things. When light 
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112 Above the Shame of Circumstance 

came stealing through and over and about this 
waking soul as dawn creeps out of the storm 
mist, Mary Ellen opened the door between the 
rooms and invited her to enter. 

"Tell me all about it," she said. "Perhaps '. 
that will help you to help yourself." 

"Dabney has been so ugly she has made me ill 
in bed for a week," wailed this searcher for Mary 
Ellen's wisdom. "The house reeks with the odor 
of her discontent." 

"Are you willing to admit that one so-called' 
ignorant woman can disturb a whole household of 
educated persons?" said Mary Ellen slowly. 
"Such a condition does not speak very well for. 
our current methods of education, does it? Have ^ 
you ever sought the causes of these attacks or do 
you take for granted that sooner or later she will . 
manifest a devil incarnate? ,/ 

"In our study of life's theme, we are to use our^ ' x 
powers of selection to group human notes and 
melodies into harmonious chords. Unless you >- 
and Dabney can find the key-note which will at- '- 
tune you, through your relations with each other, 
to the larger chords of Life, you should not remain. ^ 
together. Yet I do not mean by this to dissolve ♦ 
hastily the bond, but to approach this working* 
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out of the theme in the singing notes of your two . // 

lives with as much interest and as joyously as a, 
composer of music sings out and enlarges his / 

theme. Tell Dabney about this. It may catch 
her imagination, whereas preaching and scold- 
ing make one feel antagonistic and discouraged. 
Express through the figure of the orchestra that 
you and she may be doing your best, but if the 

' serving and the served are out of concord no serv- 
ice can be satisfactory. The idea will waken her . 

, mind and give life to her activities. Try it and 



see." 



"I am rushed to death already. I have no 
time to hunt causes of her ill-temper," said Mrs., 
Lamore, impatiently. \:. 

''There is a note of discord at once. You are 
allowing yourself to be drawn in too many direc- 
tions. Elect to attempt fewer things and seek . 
greater wisdom for accomplishment. Handel; 
the master musician, placed seven notes of thdi' 
scale side by side and 1 Know that my Redeemer 
Liveth* sings down the ages. In this he exempli- 
fied one of Life's greatest lessons, — he chose what 
he should choose. Many tragedies find their rise 
in exhaustion, — social wars over bridge, far reach- / 
ing business errors, deeds of omission and com- 
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mission too trivial for a rested brain to resent, 

to the tired one grow into feuds that live in 

•^; poisoned bodies. You lack time to seek causes 

O,for Dabney's 'spells,' you say, yet are obliged to 

py- -■ take time to recover from their effects. I think," 

^■V^she continued kindly, "that the going to bed is 

^i-§f^' an excellent idea, but I should prefer to act on 

'*JV.;l^i5.tny own initiative rather than on Dabney's, 

wouldn't you*?" 

"What would you do in my case?" continued 
Mrs. Lamore, pleadingly. 

"It is not enou^ to be merely kind and lenient. 
It is not the effect of strength but the strength of 
rT-A ' effect that tells. Have you ever interested your- . 
-self in Dabney personally? Does she sleep in a 
Troom well aired, free from old shoes, soiled linen, 
,^f-unemptied or uncovered basins? Does she make - 
■ 2her last waking thoughts uplifting and ennobling? , 
Have you done or said to her during the day any- 
thing to give her mind and activities a sense of , 
■ friendship and cooperation with the household and' 
^an uplift towards those high ideals which make. 
( the drudgery of life 'like a rock sparkling with 
diamonds and every word an epiphany of God'l^cf,; 
Is she g^ven time to eat the same quality of food';t'; 
you demand for your own table? Do not say""-^ 
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this is no panacea. It is among those who are 
waking up that the breeding of discontent seethes 
into life. Such need initiation and constant im- 
petus, even as we do. Is she ill? Is someone 
drawing on her sympathies or money? Has it 
ever been brought to her attention that cheer- 
ful doing is an asset of the Christian — a thought 
she may not have recognized in her ideal of the . 
holy life?'* 

"It is true when she has these spells and is . 
particularly disagreeable, her constant declaration 

- - - 2vV^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^y^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ heaven and her mind 
; " ' ■ i^'on Christ." 

« 

',- "Open to her understanding that for her mind 

\\; truly to be set on heaven and her mind honestly 
"^-:0: 'v to be set on Christ, she must treat all as she 
^' - ■ - ^ :►: . would her Jesus, rejoicing to meet Him and serv- 
ing as it were an honor. Be living witness 
through your own attitude towards everything 
that only as we make heaven about us by living 
The Presence every moment do we dissolve the 
boundaries between us and our larger heavens. 
Do not try to control. That is death to loving 
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"Teach me how to practicalize The Presence, 
said Mrs. Lamore earnestly. 
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"Recc^nize with rejoicing that Life is not a 
; series of punishments, but an unfolding into 
greater vision, greater joys, greater attaining. 
Utilize the White Light of your All-Intelligence 
to discriminate the relative values of Life's issues. 
It will surprise you to see how events come for- 
ward or recede in the perspective of your days. 
The next time Dabney makes you ill, or, to speak 
more accurately, you allow yourself to be made 
ill by her, go to bed as usual, but not to indulge 
' in self pity, self depreciation, criticism or con* 
-demnation. Instead, note carefully the mental 
> attitudes leading to these conditions. Face the 
,rfact that an untutored girl is controlling your 
.mentality to the extent of incapacitating your 
■body, and that, whatever we may say about not 
allowing the 'lower classes' to rule, many of us 

■ are permitting it constantly in the mind. Then, 

- put the matter from you. Rest in realization of { 
'. Divine Power, affirming nothing, denying nothing. 
When again disturbance looms, fill your mind so 
'instantly with Tke Presence that no evil can 

■ enter your heart. A seed is strongest at the mo- 
;ment of conception. Learn to avoid conceiving 

in your mind what you do not desire shall grow 
into controlling influences. This clarified con- 
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V,". V .edition of your medium of soul will reach the 
,^^V^ inaid. In the fullness of time she will come into 
■j^S'i^^'the same atmosphere of All-Wisdom working out 
^rv'/3-,flie same theme of Glory to the Whole (and 
'>'i^tv^ "**'■ ^'^ self). Thou^ you sense no reason for 
■^^'^pabney's sudden stoims, it is a humiliating fact 
' _ ■'7*, •■'that throu^ some mental condition of your own 
■ ■^^'l !^0"» upstairs, may start a tempest in the kitchen 
""^d a beautiful truth that your atmosphere can 
be a sign of power, a chemical of wisdom, acting 
upon conditions which assail you. Trace Dab- 
ne/s outbursts to their causes. Never live 
in these longer than is necessary to grow out of 
them. Learn to cope with the unpreventable by 
the Practice of The Presence. As you go about ^~^. 
the house, sing in your heart this phrase, Thy V^ i>- 
Presence is with me and in Thee I find rest iv\^rh "^^yv^ 

"You are a wonderful soul, Mary Ellen, said "^JV^^ f ^^ 
Mrs. Lamore, rising to leave. "Dabney is a ' ic^ r /^^ 
godly woman according to her comprehension It 
is true, she nearly always has these attacks after 
eating bacon, which gives her indigestion I [ 
have noticed this because of the personal discom 
fort it gives me to smell the horrid stuff, not be 
cause I am considerate of her," she added a 
shamed accent in her voice, ill ?Bi 
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"Never condemn yourself; that is to condemn 
the Maker," said Mary Ellen, hearing the note 
of self depreciation. "Use each step as a lesson. 
Glory in coming into understanding rather than 
, taking time to grieve over past lack of comprehen- 
; ^sion. I do not doubt that Dabney has auto-in- 
.'toxication of mind as well as of body; probably 
the recollection of some grief predisposes her to 
-these attacks. She may not know that we keep 
' our sorrows alive in the very fibres of our bodies 
,.by allowing our thoughts to rest in the sad 
;j.\ experiences of the past or fears for the future. 
,^^%Tell her this. Help her to train her mind to 
pattern health-building, joy-making, life-ennob- 
ling, cooperating visions for the thought galleries 
" of her brain." 

The afternoon was drawing to a close when 
-^ again the door was opened, this time admitting a 
; tall man with florid face. 

"Can you fumish a maid to go to Quinibeck 
with me on the aftemoon boat?" he inquired 
hastily. "A good looking one with experience, 
four in the family. I am afraid I am late; I 
;' see you have no applicants waiting," and he 
f looked curiously about the room so unlike the 
; I usual Intelligence Office, giving but a cursory 
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glance at the woman of whom he asked the ques- 
tion. 

Stray dancing sunbeams nestled in Mary El- Z'-^'M 

len's hair, radiating light. As she sat by her 
desk, the late afternoon sun enveloped her in . \ 

jglory, and the masses of crimson and white flowers 
Symbolized the essence of her ideal,— the passion 
for purity and the purity of passion. As she '. 
looked at the speaker, she paused in her upward' ' 
glance and was still, — very still, even for her' . ■■ ' , -^ 

who was close companion of silence. Then her-" ', 

eyes looked calmly into his, waiting for him to' . — ■' 

speak. 

Realizing he was alone with this woman, he"-. . „ - 

turned his attention toward her as he had not done / ' > 
before. Slowly he leaned forward, drawing^,- , ■'■ j'' 
back suddenly, his face turning a sodden red. ^ «'' i 

"Mary Ellen," he gasped. Pausing a moment,- ^ 
he hissed softly between his teeth, "Do they know 
who you are, — a jailbird?" 

Rapidly the man's mind was sweeping the ho- 
rizon of his danger. Present consequences of past 
deeds stung him, as one passing through a marshy 
stretch of road in summer time is attacked by 
clouds of wasping gnats. He thought he had 
stopped the impetus of his act by placing his 
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" victim in a prison cell. Her bars had beea . 
- broken by time, he felt instinctively that not even ^ 
their shadow remained upon her, but ever since^. 
die key had turned, he had felt in the night ;" 
■watches strange sensations of shut-in-ness , of suf- - 
'-location, of terror. He told himself that he was .: 

- ^^owing old, that his nerves had been shocked by ^ 

the wound he had received; but in his heart he ? 
" \^„?ecognized the recoil of the boomerang. Thej^ 

- - -"iilow he had wielded for her destruction she had J^ 
',~^&ed to the glorifying of her entire self, and he 
-i.^'sss afraid. Would she seek to avenge herself ^. 

-""^^pon him ? He looked into her face ; only infinite / 
mercy was written there, but he could not reai^ 
this with his frightened mind. With the fear 
of exposure came the physical desire to destroy, 
but how. He coaxed his brain to his rescue. It 
was paralyzed in the face of his need. 

"A jailbird," he repeated scoffingly, "at the 
lead of a concern like this. By God, Mary El- '.-' 



'Stop," said Mary Ellen, and raising her hand ^'. 

ipclling silence, she stood as a messenger of the 

ilcstial. "Beware, Barnard Thurston, how you 

use that Name." Then reverently she continued, 

"By God, the Infinite Protector and Life-Giver 
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The Practice of the Presence \%i\ 
of the universe, it is I, Mary Ellen. Yes, they " 
know who I am, — one protected by the Practice. "^ 
/', of The Presence of God — " 

, - ■; "Still on your high horse," he quavered "It, 
■ -r. fell under you before; don't tnist too much to it 
, * now. I thought you went into a convent," h« 
',- continued, fighting fqr composure. /i 

"No, I have entered Life's activities in servic^ 

. .■ of my own choosing." ' 

"Do they know here that you tried to kill me? * 

"They know I did not. Moreover, there is a 

witness to testify this before the world as already 

he has done before the head of the jail." 

"What do you intend to do?" he said, grow- 
ing more and more afraid. ? 
"Do not fear. The love I bear your family 
is a more powerful incentive to my actions than 
any desire to halt and stand upon transitory in- 
cidents, for I know that the events of life serve '~ 
as building stones for character, then merge into, 
cosmos. Does no dew of mercy nourish in you %-'■ 
recognition of such ideals?" 

Her voice ceased; she was still. He movej- 
uneasily, not understanding why, nor realizing, 
that the depths of his steeping consciousness were . 
being, jeakfined by tjie power of her God-integrity. 

Q'^xi'^'' ■■'■'_'> -^:,-- ' ' 
'"" ' V 
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, ■ , . "Do you really care for my wife^ She treated 
you indiifereiitly enough," he said finally. 

"She was kind, as her training had taught her", 
to understand kindness. I love Aldine dearly, : - . 
' ;and am very fond of Guy. I should grieve to 
! see your family torn asunder; but my thought", 
is farther-readiing than that. The world thinks^ 
little of what I represent; it looks for much from;; ; 
;' , '' such as you. As matters now stand, you can re- '^■ 
. trieve your htmor unto yourself." 
. : "Do you call it reli^on to help cover my sins-, 
.' ■ .that I may seem a pattern of respectability?" •. ' 
-'■ "I no longer call names. All and everything'.- -. , 
'.- is the more or less struggling expression towards 
; , the Wisdom of God." • • 

\- ; , Again she was still, still in body and in soul, 
, < "listening to hear what God would say." 

"Of course, I don't believe this story about your 
., .witness; however, if the man you speak of can 
■'; ?seem to explain away to my wife and Aldine and ''V:\^' 
■^'-ry" ■ -^Guy your blame in the affair, are you willing to //i', ', !- 

'(^■-\ .;,." ■:Iet it go at that? As you say, the public doesn't;,'V-'''-"^ ,'" 
W^^-' .(know who you are anyway, and it won't matter^-.-; ,,') 
i/vV.'" 'to you. I say, will you let it go at that?" he re- - - {J\^ 

\- \~" peated irritably, struggling with the compellings ; ' ..."■■"^'*^ 

.' ; of his own mind as if she were urging him to ex-; A'-;^ 
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culpate her. "Gad, girl, you are getting on my 
nerves." 

"I have asked nothing of you, Mr. Thurston." 

"J ask something of you. Gel out of my 
mindy^ he said savagely. "You haunt me." 

"I do not place myself there. We make our 
own mind-pictures, and what one chooses some- 
times grows into what one neither desires nor ex- 
pects." 

"For God's sake,—" 

A second time she raised her hand impelling his 
silence. 

"Again I ask you to be forewarned. That 
Word brings to you in manifest what is pregnant 
in the mind. Did you ever think of that mighty 
truth? If I were you I would use the Word of 
Power to bring forth noble fruit." 

"There is no use in your attempting to impress 
'me with the belief that I am creating devils with- 
in me," he growled, growing more than ever sub- 
jective to his terror as the power of right attacked 
his will. 

"None other than yourself creates these in 
you," responded Mary Ellen, and again she was 
still. 

"Arc you going to provide me with a maid< 
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(^^f"'\ } If so, send one along after me. I must catch my 
\'^\A f^i boat. As for your bogus witness, bring him — " 
"S^- '■-j^~^*r. - "^ repeat, I ask nothing. What attitude do 
\^i,^'/' / you intend to preserve towards this new servant 
^^'■;^.]y'' ::> :'-y^ the house if I send you one*?" 

,"■; / - ■ "It was you I wanted — ^you, with your luscious^, 

\f v;; ' personality — and I want you still. — What di<J; ■ 

^^';,_ you strike me with*?" V 

/;.' ■ "I directed no stroke towards you. Did you', 

feel the life throbs of your pregnant thought stafr; 
;■ ■■ -■ you with its awakened consciousness?" / 

(■ "Woman, your notions suggest a hell worst-;'^ 

than the Bible's," he said, struggling blindlV( '■■•- 
ag^nst his slowly waking self with which he wsU 
\ contending, believing in his ignorance that it was;,-,'- 

V Mary Ellen's mind with which he dealt. "What' -• 

are you doing?" 
"I do nothing." 
tj "Once you claimed, 'I do everything.' " 

V ■ , . "If you so understood me, it was because I did 

^^ ■ ; ': . not speak and live clearly enough to let you see my 

meaning. I am never for one instant nor in a 
sii^le particle separate from God. Such a dec- 
laration would be a phantasy of an unwakened 
state in which I might be unconscious of Him in 
my being as a child is unaware while sleeping that 
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■^'' he breathes Like our body structure working 

I part with part, we work, following often with- 

J?*? out self recognition, the One Great Intelligence 

9 -. that guides all life with divine purpose. Barnard 

Thurston, waken to your manhood as an inherent 

part of God!" 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

WHEN Barnard Thurston had gone, Mary 
Ellen went into the inner room and opened 
the windows wide. Kneeling, she wept. Tears 
wrenched her heing and ploughed their way up 
from abysses of horror and of torment Oh, the 
torture of it all! The anguish! Her head 
touched the floor in the abandonment of her 
grief till she lay prone before the storm that beat 
and bruised her torn and quivering heart. 

Moments passed, and as the soft breath of the 
descending ni^t stole in at the open windows, 
the opalescence of the new-moon sky gleamed 
upon her and the torrent of her tears made stay. 

"God! God!" she sobbed, pleadingly, 'T don't 
know what to ask! Just fill me with Thee! 
Don't let me want to ask for anything until I 
am wise with the wisdom Thy Presence faring. 
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'I am not in my flesh, though my flesh is in me/ ** 

The torrent of her heart's grief flowed more 
gently now, slowing the current of her tears un- 
til they fell like gentle rain and finally ceased. 

" 'Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven, and alL 
. else shall be added unto you,' " she whispered 
over and over until, as the depths of the unseen 
spoke out of their silences, she murmured, " 'May 
the Peace that passeth understanding be with me 
and keep me now and evermore.' Amen. The . 
^ Peace," she said, more and more interiorly. 
"Peace! Peace!" 

She knelt long in the stillness, then sat thought- 
ful, coming closer and closer into The Presence, 
resting in the lap of Infinite Intelligence. 

"Out of the stillness now shall I speak Thy 
rWord," she said at length, and with increased 
power for wise action went into the outer 
room. 

Sitting by the desk in the fast mellowing light, - 
with the glow of the moon withdrawn but its 
translucence surrounding him as with a halo, was 
Carles Orchester. He rose as she entered, his 
■ eyes full of a glad, sweet reverence heralding her 
coming. She felt enfolded in the heavenly vest- 
ment of his manliness. Sturdy and graceful, he 
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-. stood still, like the oak, extending the founda- 
: tions of his life into the roots of the unmaoifest 
as deeply as he reached with spiritual vision to 
the skies; spreading, as far as his smallest rootlets 
grasped the essence of the earth of Truth, the • 
branches of conradeship to mankind. 

"You need me, Marie Alano," he said softly, 
"you need me, and I am here." 

"Carles," said Mary Ellen radiantly, "how . 
wonderful that you heard my cry and have come 
to comfort me. Is not life beautiful that it holds 
such sweet delights!" 

"Indeed it is," responded Carles. "Thou^ta 
without words soon will become unquestioned 
means of intercourse with those whose souls are 
attuned to hear. The light of sunshine after 
tempest is shining in your face, but your cry was 
filled with anguish and you have suifered. Talk 
to me and let me help you." 

"I have come into peace, but the struggle was 
bitter, and still my judgment halts," she said? 
earnestly, and she related the events of the after- 
noon. "Knowing what I do," she concluded, 
turning from the recollection of her own history^, 
to the question before her as head of the Bureaui< 
"is it right for me to send any girl to that house 
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even though I know one who I believe can stand ■" " 
the test? What is my moral responsibility?" 

"A master may instruct, inform, advise. The 
pupil must choose. Place the question before 
the one you have in mind; it is for her to elect 
what she wills to do." 

'Here is the very one I was thinking of," she 
continued as the outer door opened and one of , 
le sweetest and most intelligent friends of the '. 
Bureau entered, travelling-grip in hand. 
' "Mary Ellen, I am glad you are still here," 
le said in a relieved tone. "May I interrupt y — ?« 
■ou just a moment?" 
;^; "Certainly, Aldyce," responded Mary Ellen 
^brdially. "Are you on the wing?" 

"Yes, and in swift flight," replied Aldyce 
brightly. "I met a Mr. Thurston downstairs an 
hour or so ago as I was coming out of the dress- ' 
maker's. He said he had been up here for a maid 
he had promised his wife to send out from the , 
city tOTii^t, but was too late, and would I take / 
the place. I have often heard my last people 
speak of the Thurstons, so I knew it would be 
the right sort of situation for me to accept. I f 
said yes, then hurried home to pack my bag, and / 
back here to bid you good-bye. I shall come in ' 
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often for advice, dear Mary Ellen; you have 
helped me very, very much." 

There was an instant of more than ordinary 
'stillness in the room. 

"The great Master has you in keeping," said 
_Mary Ellen; "always remember that." 

"I will indeed. Now I m\ist go; Mr. Thurston 
is waiting for me at the door." 

"Mr. Orchester and I will go downstairs with 
you and bid you speed." 

In a moment more Aldyce took her seat in the 
machine beside her new employer; and the two 
, masters, with their silent, powerful protection 
surrounding her, watched their pupil in The Way. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A FEW days after the advent of Aldyce into 
the home of her new employer, the door of 
the Intelligence OiHce opened, admitting Aldine 
Thurston. 

"Marie Alano, my dear, dear friend !" she said, 
moving swiftly forward. A depth of beauty and 
sweemess gathered from the passing years made 
face and bearing notable. 

"I learned of you throu^ Aldyce," she con- 
tinued. "I wanted, oh, how I wanted to keep 
closely in touch with you when you were there" 
she shuddered, "but father would not let me have 
a word to say to you or about you. Aldyce seems 
so much as you were before you left us that I 
feel I may do for her what I could have done for 
you, had I only known how ! Why do we leam 
too late ! I was impelled to speak of you to her 
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'and find she knows and loves you. She told me 
•about your Bureau. How dared you lei her come 
to us.' Dear heart, I too have wept! How do 
we reach our heights, — tell me, you who have suf- 
fered and attained." 

"On the crosses of experience and revelation, 
giving knowledge," said Mary Ellen hopefully. 

"I have thought through whole ni^t-watches," 
said Aldine piteously, "and the more I rested in 
stillness with God, as oticc you told me you do, ^^ 
the more I saw. When revelatiMis began to steal fi: i- 
•ppon me, I felt as if I should die of horror. Ter- 
ible things led up to that final injury to you. 

know itl What were they? I never believed 
'ou fired the shot that injured my father." 

"Why, Aldine?" 

"At first, as I tried to think out the whole mis- 

3rable situation, my mind was only a blank. I 
ad nothing to get hold of but the fact that 
'Jfather's story about your being angry at his ques- 
ionings did not ring true; it was not like you. 
our guidance of your thoughts was malring sufch 
^jFonderful changes in you that, hoping for like 
'(l\^jSpiprovemcnt in myself, I had begun to try to 
lurify my every thought and to prevent any frwn 
ing bom within me that I should wish mi^t 
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die unmanifest. My brain was beginning to 
clear in the cleaner spaces I was giving it. One 
day in a shop and in a rush for my boat, I watched 
the scales quiver; the salesman would not weigh 
my goods until these were still. Impatiently I 
asked him to hurry. He looked at me kindly and 
said, 'Never try to weigh your sugar, little lady, 
until your scales are still.' Now when I am quiv- . 
ering in mind, nerve and muscle, endeavoring to 
attain results, material or mental, I repeat those 
words, and when my mind's scales balance, my 
mind weighs and my body yields results. So in .■ 
this matter, there came into the slowly reducing 
quiver of my mentality a sense of balance; then 
in the empty spaces I was endeavoring to fill with " 
facts to weigh, appeared motes, moving into 
stTOTig li^ts, disappearing into dark and terrify- ■ 
ing shadows. I began to see perspectives, propor- 
tions, relative values. The more I hovered the--', 
thought, or held my mind in attitude of brooding, - 
the more this chaos assumed fomi. Perhaps I 
mix metaphors, but this is the way it seemed to;' 
me, and I began to understand how Infinite'; 
Thou^t shaped and still is shaping the worlds 
and us,— not out of nothing, but out of chaos, 
which is very different. Little by little I pulled 
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:Iearly defined horrors out of this chaos of past ' 
■days. Tell me, Mary Ellen, tell me." 

"It is not well to drag horrors from the depths. . 
Leave such there to forai new soil for truths thatt-. 
may grow up in happy comprehensicms and joy-; 
ous activities if we learn to till well. Instead off . 
;.i asking me what happened in the past, will you-'.' 
4}take Aldyce protectively, but unobtrusively, into" 
■'iyour watchcare?" '■. 

;.i "Before you draw the curtain, dear Marie '.'./ 
;, Alano, let me at least know a little of your ' 
> present life. I am told you have entered a con- * 
';■'. venL" 

"No, Aldine." 
"A sisterhood?" 
'"^ "Not a sisterhood, as I understand you to mean 
■ the phrase." 

"A community?" 

"Yes, the c<xnmunity that includes all in all 
■'. the worlds, of every sect, profession, belief and es- 
tate, who believe in the brotherhood of created 
things and in the constant demonstration, through 
growth, of the now uimianifest; who believe that 
the manifest and the unmanifest are held together 
not by but in One Substance, God; that sin is 
the stiimbling attempts of man's mind to exei^ 
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'. ^icise his soul qualities of construction towards i 
■..dimly sensed ideal, and that this dimness of s 
^ -results in travesties as crude as a child's mold-, 
^'ings in clay or as horrible as the phantasies-; 
-■ possessing him in dreams; growing 'better* means /^7-', *^,- '-" 
■ -living truer and truer to one's ideal, as the moral ■^.^;.''C'o^/:.i ' ' 
I, sense is bom and grows to the recognition of God'$S^. ^' :-J---i^ ' '■ 
Ntneaning of Life; goodness is the active dcmon-i ^y,' '7^ '■." .''f) 
■ stration of increasing understanding; living close' }*/ ' .'^'S--^ 

■' to God means accepting into our hearts for revcrT-\ '^^'y.- - ,— | 
, ent observation and study the workings of alr^- -'';, r ' . .- 
minds and lives in their different stages of,^^iv.-".>'^''f_.-^' 
-'growth, condemning none, but through constantly ■ 
enlarging vision, adjusting to our expanding -. -' ^ 
boundaries and by suggesting and clearing the-;: ^ 
paths of others, leading them into large compre^^- „:.i'^ 
hension and more clarified lives." \^ '-'"x 

"Dear heart!" whispered Aldine. After a mo^ "^ ■ 
ment she added, "Does your order remain celi- 
bate?" 

"There is no order, little one. By and by you 
will understand. Celibacy is a matter of indi- 
vidual unfoldment, not a rule or regulation, and 
is a word, the meaning of which is generally mis- 
understood." 

"How often do you hold meetings?" insisted 
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Aldine, still searching for the intent and purpose . 

.of Mary Ellen's life. 

"Dear little girl, meetings, as we call gather- 
ings of personalities, are only symbols. To those. 
who cannot comprehend without these, such are; 

"well and necessary; but all that is worth while in- 

sLife is its essence^ independent of time and space' 

^.and aggregation. It is this view that we espe-. 

...cially hold in remembrance. Not that wc depre-J 
^ ciate this beautiful world and life and love and' 

xlose companionship in physical demonstration, 

"but we lead the mind to grasp the truth that even ' 
outward expression is not vitalized unless we live 
that part of Life and Love which is unseen.' 
Though wc may not yet know how to express 
it fully, we arc in the heart of God's love , in the 
presence (whenever we so wish with right desire) 
of our friends, here, abroad, or beyond the so- 
called veil. This eye of physical unfoldment 

/never discerns some of those who help us most. 

' It is only through the mind that we know some- " 
what of the essence of themselves which as *indi- 

/vidualized parts of God' they accord us. Meni 
/ and women whom wc have learned to love while 
in the flesh may not be able to transmit to us their 
mightiest truths until taken from our sight, be- 
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cause of this very interception between their ■ 
spiritual power and our own. Our very yearn-., 
ing to follow them into the unseen is an opening , 
idoor into the celestial." 

"What you say is true of yourself, I know," , ■ 
Tsaid Aldine in reverent thoughtfulness. "To me; ■' 
you grew in beauty constantly after you were., 
taken beyond my sight. I am beginning dimly' 
to apprehend. The meetings of your community i 
, all over the world are in spirit and in truth." 
"Yes, my little Aldine, in spirit and in truth" 
"How is the community governed?" s^d 
. Aldine, still puzzling. 

"It is not governed; its Life is the Lord of Love 
: and the love of the Lord." \ 

> "Truly, it is a communion of saints!" V , 

"AH the churches in their creeds have thou^t "* 
this as expressive a verbal explanation as well can 
* be made of a spiritual truth." "" 

"You make the Bible phrases mean so much.* 
Quoting these has always seemed like cant to me.'..-. 
, May I join your company?" said Aldine, still 
groping in the gloom. 

"No one is conscious when he 'joins.* As 

night into day, so the mind merges into broader 

' expressions of Truth when we love the Ixird with; 

/r'^. ■ _ " - ■ ■ 
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■ all our hearts and minds and strength, and our 
. neighbois as oureelves. You can establish one , 
^ bond of communion by your helpfulness towards 
S Aldyce." 
! 
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s:^^ CHAPTER XX 

j:n>.V.>j IV^^^"^ ELLEN at the head of a servants* 

■■' ■' '''i, «^»JL bureau!" said Mrs. Thurston in horrified 

iv'^, ." "y^. tones. "I call that a wholly preposterous and un- 

':fj. 'S heard of proceeding. It should be prohibited by 

. ■'■ law," she continued, helping herself for the second 

*" V'- ,*'* ^^^ ^ ^ ^"P °^ ink-black coffee. "The idea of 

^ •■'N^^^ a jailbird managing an intelligence office I 

Who knows what she won't teach them about 

thieving and murdering! What possessed you to 

engage a giri from such a place, Bamardf" 

"It is not like an ordinary bureaxi, mother," in- 
terrupted Aldine, "it is a little more like a school." 
"Didn't I just say so? What docs she teach, 
pray, — ^prison ethics?" 

"Or Christian virtues!" said Mr. Thurston, 
trying to impel derision through his tones and suc- 
ceeding only in forming sounds in which the jeer 
had died. 
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' Aldine looked up quickly; her ear had cau^t 
7the death rattle of his attempted jest. 

"Yes, father, Christian virtues; Marie Alano 
is a wonderful woman," she said spiritedly. 
j "I never could understand your crazy enthu- 
,'siasm for that girl," said Mrs. Thurston pettishly. ^. 
"Even when she attempted your father's life,-' 
.you declared there was some mistake and that she 
,was an abused angel." 

"Certain happenings have come to my atten- 

■ tion which make me believe that may be the case^ 
— the abused part if not the angel," s^d Mr. , 
Thurston, attempting by indifference practicallyr 
to annul his words. "She says someone was wit-* . 

■ ness to occurrences, not brou^t out in the trial,'.. 

■ that absolve her from blame." /,■;> 

"Where does it place it, father?" said Aldine, \f 
in a manner that made Mr. Thurston distinctly 
uncomfortable. 

"I hope she isn't going to drag that affair into 
the courts again," said Mrs. Thurston excitedly. 
''It was most disagreeable for us when it hap- 
pened and will be worse still if it has to come up a 
second time. She was committed on your testi- 
tnony. Five years in jail is too common an oc- 
currence nowadays to attract special attention to 
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her, but it will be very humiliating to you to have 
to acknowledge that you put her there unjustly. 
Besides, to say one is mistaken is so weak." 

"I think it is very brave to say one is mistaken, 
father, if that is true," said Aldine. "Silence 
would be the coward's part." 

"It will not make a bit of difference to her, ■ ^ 
Aldine, and it will mean a great deal to your '"^is)-'^^-,*j 
father," reiterated Mrs. TTiurston. *^-^- a^ 

"So Mary Ellen said," mused Mr. Thurston;'- '.. 'J,^^\ 
aloud; "but I doubt if she intends it just as you^ ~^ 
do." 

"Mary Ellen said so? Of all the effrontery. 
■ When did she say that?" ^.^^ ^-j 

"When that last travesty on plate-passing lef%^'"'« 
:us and you asked me to find another maid, I wen^^_^ 
ito this new Intelligence Office which had been ' 
^recommended to me, and there to my astonish- 
'.ment, found Mary Ellen. Of course, I resented 
the fact, whereupon she proffered me the informa- 
tion I have ^ven you. She seems to care noth- 
• ing for the opinion of the public, but rather 
wants you to know of her innocence. She says 
she loves you; heaven knows why," he burst 
forth, "for I think you are about as disagreeable 
to your servants as you well can be." 
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*- , %^: "Barnard Thurstxm, how can you say such a 
- ■ ■ ii.thingl" said his wife hysterically. "I am uni- 
'■versally kind. Of course, I belong to a church 
-V< /'.■■' that teaches that people should be contented 
, ' • ■ where they are placed in life, and I don't believe 
in awakening their discontent by putting false 
ideas into their heads. There would be no 
troublesome servants if mistaken philanthropists 
didn't meddle with conditions they know nothing 
about. I repeat, Barnard, I am universally 
kind." -N 

"Certainly," said Mr. Thurston with covert V 
sarcasm. 

"Servants should remain where they belong,". - 
she continued vehemently. 

"As to that, who knows where they belong,"^, 
said Mr. Thurston testily. He seemed interested ''!' 
in continuing the conversation for the pleasure Qi'- 
prolonging argument. "I have discovered, as it^ '■ 
happens, that Mary Ellen belongs to fully as good , -';">,■"; 
a family as yours or mine and with far better ;>V.' ---) 
chance than you or I had at the fine things of the':' ^-^^ V . 
\ world. Her father was a learned physician, it \ ' ,- 
f~-^,, ' seems, too kind to his patients to make any money. ^ ■*. ■ 
*i ' out of them." 
; "It must be terrible to step from a home of re- 
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£iiement into the sort of life she has had," said 
Aldine meditatively. "Mother, nothing in the^ 
world should be more glorified than homemaking 
and it seems to me there is nothing we demean ^ 
more. Take the cook, for instance, — without her, 
father could not finance a single deal. Were no 
one else to prepare his food, it would fall to his lot •' 
to do it for himself; if it is poorly cooked, life be- /; ,/ 
"yomcs a torment and the mind a hoi polloi through^ ■;' 
physical upsetments. No place gives greater op-V y 
fv Vportunity for display of patience, heroism, comJ', ,<-,/'' 
I ■ \ mon sense and spiritual understanding than the 
M\^v\home. Its making should be honored and cooks 
S'Ji^and house-helpers accorded all love and courtesy." 
^"i" "Don't worry yourself," retorted Mrs. Thurs-. 
ton. "They are fully equal to all demands. 
The bosses of Tammany might well take lessons , 
from most of them. They will be receiving withr/ 
us at teas next." f, 

"I doubt if their requests for recc^mtion tak<, . 
any such form. Friendship to service, mother,^ 
lies in the mind's attitude towards it; more in / 
what is admitted than in what is permitted." 

"By the way, pa, who put up that practical jo] 
on you? I want to get back on the fellow that, 
did it," said Guy, who had been looking 
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thesis between bites. "I've always meant to ask 
you but you know I was visiting Ben Dillon at 
the time, and whenever I think to ask you about it 
you are nowhere in sight." 

What practical joke, son*?" said Mr. Thurston. 
I did not know I had been the victim of one." 

Jolly good it was, too. I hugged myself all 
, ^ ^ ^_ ^ over when I waked up that afternoon in the city 
'^^ ^ house and heard you come in all of a fettle and 
tell Mary Ellen I was very sick and to — " 

The mischief!" said Mr. Thurston, springing 
from his seat, the surrounding spaces of table- 
cloth in flames. He was very particular about 
his coffee, and the special percolator in which he 
made his own beverage was as usual beside his 
plate A sudden movement of his elbow had 
overturned the pot, and the flaming alcohol spread 
"Swift havoc about him. It required quick work 
and skillful to prevent extensive damage and al- 
most before safety was assured he made a mad 
rush for his boat to town. 

'' My God!" he ejaculated several times in hor- 
rified underbreath on his way to the wharf; then 
Mary Ellen's words flashed across his brain, 
"That Word brings to you in manifest what ii 
pregnant in ike mind. If I were you, I would 
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use the Word of Power to bring forth noble fruit." 
"God," he groaned, this time with a different 
ictus, "how can I prevent the iniquity from be- 
ing bom that was conceived long ago, and has for 
years been pregnant in my mind?" 

His boat had left its moorings and he was wait- ■ 
ing for the next one when he saw Aldine approach- 
. ing the landing. She looked years older than at 
. breakfast, and the ^oul of horrible realization 
^, - ; had found habitation in her eyes. 

\ "I prayed you would not be gone; I prayed, 
,.-r-father. Tell me that what I suspect is not true. 
'. ' It isn't true ! Father, it can't be true !" 

\y \i. "What true, Aldine?" said Mr. Thurston. ' 
•Vs^V^ "What is the matter, child?" 
.~!^Sv ^ \ ■>■- ', "Father, don't! You have stained your herit- - 
age! You have debased your manhood! You 
have insulted your wife and children I Don't, ' 
donU insult either your intelligence or mine by ■ 
pretending ignorance of my meaning. Be man- 
; enou^ to acknowledge to me this thing." 

"You are using strange language to your 
father, Aldine," he said, with a quality of anxiety, 
in his voice that did not in the least deceive his 
daughter. 

"Do not express disturbance for your own safety 
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'^under cover of being exercised for mine," she 
■ said coldly. "I will come to the point at once. . -.' 
I saw what I think escaped the notice of the others, ,'.' .■-■ '. 
— ^you purposely upset that alcohol lamp. It '. 
must indeed be a playing with fire that compels .' 
you to such a deed." 

"If you are not ill, tell me what you mean and"";"-- . v ■ ' 
stop these heroics. Nothing in this world is - ' 
worth it, child." r", ..'-;. ' ^ 

"Purity is worth it," returned Aldine, clendi-^/i - 1 .*". 
' ing her hands. Y. 

"You are talking like a crazy thing. CalinitJ^.'> ''"-.C!^ 

yourself at once, and explain." |^^';:~;'>>J'!^', 

It is I who demand explanation from you," V \ ^r^^-^is^ 

'she returned fiercely. /l'^ ''-^•J.'/^ -. , 

^^ "Dccnie, Deenie," he said soothingly, hoping ^ .-■\--^ 

^io pacify her, "Deenie dear, what are you say-! \ . ■.■- \ 

iually speak to their parents as you are speaking r ■ . 
to me." ■ ' 

I hope they do not often have such cause," •■ 
;he retorted bitterly. 

Daughter," he said sharply, "the passengers 
!are coming in for the next boat and you are at- 
jtracting attention by your peculiar manner." He . . 
'looked nervously about him, noting that several 
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■ Xrj^^*ii the newcomers were eyeing them with curi- 

<■■}.' "Is that all you care for the results of what 

you do? Is the eleventh commandment so po- 

.v"'^'. ,lcnt a factor in your life that it justifies all 

■'y^'!:'--'^^'^acuons'? I asked Guy what he overheard you 

: - /.> •■^gy ^ Mary Ellen. How fortunate," she con- 

■ ^ tinued bitterly, "that your wife is more exercised 

■■^over the ruin of her imported tablecloth than 

over the morals of Barnard TTiurston." '■ 

"Aldine," said her father angrily, "be careful '^'[ 
what you say. I repeat, you are speaking to your ;^.^- -^ ^ 
father. Tell me what Guy thinks he overheard," \ ; ^■■■^^^JT^^^ '■ 
he continued, again checking himself and speak-' VV^^^^TT 
ing soothingly. "You know listeners frequently '-:i:A r^'^^. 'v 
hear incorrectly. What was he doing in the city vj--'- /V*' ^I 
house anyway. He was visiting that Dillon boy, 'f,|t).:.-:-j,' VT;^^^ 
wasn't he, out in Brantford*?" ^■'^f^^i'''(-r,---'''^- 

"It seems that he and Ben came to town tot-'V ^ ' ''''*' 
the dentist's. They had some hours to spare be- 
fore they could get home. They were tired and , - 
went up to the city house to rest till train time. 
They fell asleep and Guy was awakened by 
voices. He heard you tell Mary Ellen that an ^ 
accident had happened to him, and the next thing !^J'/lj^^ 
he knew, you both had rushed out of the house ■ '■ '-"^ 
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/--^ .' and into a conveyance. The only importance he 

attaches to the circumstance is that someone has 
*. - played you a practical joke, but I, — ^I want to 

know what you did with Mary Ellen. Father, 
what did you do with her?^^ 

Her voice rose to a stifled scream. He placed 
his hand wamingly upon her arm, but she shook 
it off as if some loathsome thing had touched her. 
He turned deathly pale at her repulse, but held, 
himself with mighty grip. 

"You must be ill, to accuse your father of das- ' 
tardly deeds with no proof and no reascm." 

"You yourself give me proof with every word 
you speak, every movement you make, — your 
\l^y very atmosphere confesses it. Link by link you 

reveal the chains you have been forging for your- 
self during the years of Mary Ellen's incarcera- 
tion." 

"A nice piece of work you are engaged in, find- 
ing manacles for your father," he said hotly, fear 
again causing him to lose grip upon himself. 

"It is not I, it is 'that which is behind"; that 

- - which keeps causes growing into results; that 

which gives the root its stem; that which brings 

' reaping day to him who sows. Father, it is that 

which is behind^" 
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"Your imagination is playing havoc with your:' 
common sense as well as with the respect due me," s. 
he said, with attempted dignity and inward 
trembling. 

"What respect have you accorded me that you 
have done this thing?" she retorted. 
. "You are accusing me blindly; restrain your-*^^ - 
self." 

"Jack Durden told me he saw you leave the. ; ' 
train at Quebec on the date succeeding the day of^^' 
" ' your conversation with Mary Ellen at the city" , 
. \ bouse. I have verified it." 

f./. "It is unfortunate that I have spies and scatter- ^-^f . 
r brains for children," he burst out angrily; "I Tt^J^''^. 
I fuse to talk with you further. Until now we- 
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have managed to preserve a semblance of dignitjr*^' 
before lookers-on, but I do not promise to con-;^ . 
trol myself much longer if you continue to^ 
incense me. You have taken unwarrantable 
liberty with a parent by tattling about me not only 
with your brother, but with every scandal-mong- 
ing gossip you know. Here is the boat. Go 
home, Aldine, and when I return be ready to ac- 
cord me the loving courtesy I have always re- 
ceived from your heart and demeanor." 

"I am not going home." she said determinedly, 
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and to his terror she followed him on to the 
steamer. He did not dare to enforce his com- 
mand lest both lose the remnant of their con- 
trol, over which they now had slender hold. He 
went surlily towards a secluded part of the deck 
and she followed him. Greatly to his regret, no 

> acquaintance appeared to release him from the 

^ clutch of her intent to stalk his deeds to cover. 

"Let us drop the matter once and for all," he 
said tersely as she began to speak, opening the 
daily paper and ensconcing himself behind it; 

r^but ruthlessly she drew it from him. 

"What did you do with Mary Ellen?" she 
y said with slow intensity. 

"Why flatter me by taking it for granted I am 
all devil and Mary Ellen all saint?" he growled 
with suppressed fury. "Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that I did go away with her. Why 
leap at the conclusion that I alone am at fault?" 

, "The same day Dick Burden saw you, Alice. 

; Fen wick recognized Mary Ellen in the Quebec 
station. Fortunately Alice and Jack do not know< 
each other, or that travesty of a trial might have 
been made impossible, — a friendless girl versus 
a man of undoubted respectabil ity and veracity in 
the community." 
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"Who is Alice Fenwick, pray?" 
"An old schoolmate. She visited me once 
^when you were away, and recalling Mary Ellen's 
face, naturally when next she wrote, mentioned 
having seen her. Father, what did you do with 
Mary Ellen? What did you do with her?" 
Mr. Thurston rose impatiently. "I've had 
enough of this," he said testily, moving away. 
."I am going forward to smoke." 
' "I will go with you," she said, rising with him. 
"Perhaps it will be wiser, however, to continue 
-the conversation here." 

;^ He settled himself back in his seat with an at- 
> tempt at indifference. 

', "If we were not in public, I should soon put 
•>^an end to this nonsense," he said with poorly re- 
pressed passion; "it is an unheard-of thing, — the 
->,sort that deserves seclusion and bread and water 
for a day or two to bring you to your senses." 

"I have already been awakened in my senses," 
^she retorted, a quality of steadiness sounding 
through her voice that infuriated her father and 
made him weak before her. He closed his lips, 
took out a cigar and prepared to light it. 

"What did you do with Mary Ellen?" she re- 
peated with soft insistence. "I want to know." 
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'.■(.'C^"' ''■ ■'■ "We all want a great many things we don't 
V'.^ . ':.^get," he growled, then shut his lips together more 
^v, Jtightly. He had not meant to speak to her again 
^ '■",/. ,; until they reached town, and his prompt retort 
-;;^^'v^5V''Bespite that intention nettled him, for he realized 
' iL-P^t was a distinct leading in the line of her deter- 
"■'-.,,_ Anination to know the truth. 
'"'^^-''r^ "What did you do with Mary Ellen?" reiter- 
flted Aldine. 

certainly did not take her up bodily and 
carry her off," he replied, exasperated into speech 
again the more quickly as his mind rested on the 
defeat of his first intention not to speak. "She 
went with me of her own free will." 

"Free will I She was decoyed through love for .': 
your child who never had been taught to treat her .-, 
with a particle of consideration. You deceived u 
4ier, if by the grace of her Great Protector, you 
lid no more." 

I did no more," he said weakly. "She was 
too much for me with her high philosophy. Of 
course, I left events to her choice," he continued, 
;s he felt his daughter's respect for him oozing 
/away, and struggling to maintain some sort of 
rjirowess before her even though it be of sorry sort. 
t ended, however, by losing his control com- 
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" pletely and exposing a side of his character which 
in his home relations he had heretofore concealed 
.by veneer of courtesy and precision of words. 
-' "Of course you did," flamed Aldinc, in the 
"agony of her crucifixion not caring what she said. 
"Force would have placed you practically for life 
■ where you placed Mary Ellen for five years." 
"People will hear you," he said, turning livid . 
and quivering before this tribunal of his dau^-.<,' ' 
i ■ ter's respect and his fear of public exposure. (.'■' 

"God has heard you, and what He knows comes' 
■ 'v , sooner or later to the world," 

"She could have screamed, or rung the bell, or 

■called the conductor if Ae wasn't pleased," he 

\7". . - said, pouring confession into the lap of her ques- 

',tioning and laying bare what she did not know 

O ,'.," "-and what he had not intended to reveal. His 

;' ^-'daughter's words had reminded him of Mary 

'\..:Ellen's, and his will grew helpless before The 

'' ;. . , "Will of Universal Intelligence that brings 

' , .thought to visible life in the affairs of men. He 

had lost all sense of paternal relation and external 

nicety of speech now, for the cuttlefish of fear 

and conscience was sucking from under him 

the foundation of his assumed respectability. 

Wholly unintenticmally he was acknowledging 
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--.step by step the accusations of his daughter's 
.;'iTiind. Had he been facing her suspicions only, 
'his will might have hushed her questi<Miings as 
, vulgar and unseemly ; he would have continued to 
■ parry her searchings with fatherly solicitude lest 
her ignorance and innocence (in which he saw 
very little difference) be disturbed. Had fear of 
exposure been the only sword directed against 
him, his weapons would have been better pointed. 
But conscience was awake; it was levelling his. 
bulwarks of defence, annihilating his weapons of' 
offence, and leaving him unarmed, exposed, a ' 
loathly thing before the being in whose esteem he 
most desired to remain enthroned, — his daughter^ 
"You are lying, father," said Aldine not in^ 
solently, but judicially as one announcing ^ ., 
decision from the bench. "Not only do you lie,,'- 
you are a lie. You speak as if Mary Ellen's ac-'! 
companying you were proof of her willingness XOr 
be your cwnpanion. You know it was proof of 
the kindness of her heart and her wish to serve 
your family. As to the bell she might have ning,- 
•■I — ^what bell do you mean?" 

'■■;. "In the Pullman," said her father hastily. "I^ 
,, give you my word I took her nowhere else." ■'; 
"I had been several times in Pullmans before I 
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noticed those cunningly concealed little bell but- 
tons. I doubt if Mary Ellen with her limited ex- . 
pcrience in travel even knew it was there. Besides, 
if she had been aware of this means of release 
from you, a gentleman and her employer, would 
you have permitted her to reach it, — you, my 
father!" She broke down utterly behind her 

, veil and wept. "You, who have always expressed . 
to me the attribute of divinity I most love in God ! . 
Dear God, my father has desecrated his father-', 

*hood and my ideal lies broken at my feet!" "' 

_ "Where are you going, Aldine?" said Mr. 
Thurston lifelessly, when the boat reached the ' 
wharf on the town side. After these last words of^, 
hers, silence had reigned between them. Now 
throngs were surging up the gangway and into the 
city streets. 

"I am going to make up my mind," returned.' 
Aldine. Had Mr. TTiurston been less occupied 
with the horrors swarming in his own brain, he/'' 
would have recognized a danger signal in her tone 
and refused to leave her. "I am a polluted thing — , ' 
polluted by your blood. Nothing matters about . 
me any more, for whatever I do, I but express the , 
essence of your desecrated fatherhood. I am go-' 
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ing away by myself, father, to make up my mind." 
"About what*?" said Mr. Thurstmi, trembling; 
but she moved swiftly away from him with a 
peculiar swaying motion, muttering to herself in 
curious monotone, "I am going — to — make — up 
— my mind." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

MARY ELLEN, Mr. Thurston is like a 
man almost demented," whispered Aldyce, 
as early next morning she came hastily into 
the Intelligence Office. "He and his daugh- 
ter went to town yesterday on the morning boat 
and parted at the wharf. None of the family 
has seen her since. He seemed worried from 
the mranent he reached home and found she 
was not there, and as the evening advanced 
and still she did not appear, his anxiety in- 
creased. Mrs. Thurston is usually the nervous 
member of the family, but this time she had 
her hands full trying to calm her husband. He 
insisted that something terrible had happened 
to Miss Aldine, and kept the telephone busy try- 
ing to learn her whereabouts. He walked the 
house for hours and at daybreak came to me with 
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.this strange request, — 'Go ask that Nemesis, Mary 
Ellen, to withhold her revenge and if I am not too 
late, in the name of that she professes, to for- 
give.' " 

"Strange fallacy," said Mary Ellen sadly. 
"Life is not a process of forgiveness, it is the con- 
stant reaping of that which has been sown. A1-' 
dycc, will you put these papers away while I 
make ready to go out?" 

She went into the inner room where all 
still. 

"Teach mc thy Law, O God, and I will walk 
therein," she said, then directed her thought 
(to the finding of Aldinc. Placing the ear of her 
mentality to the receiver of her soul, connecting 
herself with sources of Universal Knowledge 

^N^rough intuition, instinct, reason and spiritual 

S-^^^^jl insight, she made her request for guidance ; and as 
■^ i^^ siic listened, from the central statitm of her be- 
*-' ing came the form of an idea which she proceeded 
at once to shape in action. 

"Will you take charge here until you are com- . 
pelled to leave for your boat, Aldyce?" she said, 
opening her desk and drawing a pair of gloves 
from a box. As she unfolded these, two keys fell 
to the floor, one of which she recognized as belong- 
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ling to an outside door of the Thurston house. 
. Doubtless both had been tossed carelessly among 
— .her few pitiful little possessions when years be- 
fore these had been collected by some member of 
Athe Tliurston household and sent to her convict 
. 1 cell. Had the little bits of steel lain so long un- 
' .noticed to appear now beneath her hand in com- 
pleted circuit for the transmission of that wisdom 
; which constantly evolves from the unmanifcst 
into the apparent lives of men? In silent con- 
templation she turned to Aldyce who stood anx- 
. "~ iously awaiting the announcement of her plans. 
^ "What are you going to do?" questioned the 
1 , .^ ^rl as no word came. 

•^ 1 "I am going to the city house to find her," said 
■ "\ Mary Ellen with quiet assurance. As she spoke, 
^ she placed one of the keys carefully in her glove 
'-r\ and the other in her purse. 
^'j "There is not a particle of use in doing that," 
returned Aldyce quickly. "We rang up there 
O again and again without response." 

"Such a method by no means convinces me," 

returned Mary Ellen; "I am assured she is there." 

"TTien someone should go with you, for there 

■ is possibility of accident," insisted Aldyce, filled 

^ with concern for Mary Ellen's safety. 
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"I myself think that will be well," said Mary 
TEUen. "Fear not, little pupil, I shall surely be 
assisted and protected in my quest." 

This assertion of trust had scarcely passed her ; 
.lips when the outer door of the Intelligence/ 
Office opened, and Carles Orchester entered the . 
room. / 

"The machine is at the door," he said, coming 
forward and standing protectingly beside Mary' 
Ellen, as one with full comprehension of events; . 
and ready to assist in bringing these to issue. 

"It is indeed good that you respond so quickly 
to our need," said Mary Ellen gratefully. 
^. "Shall we go at once?" 

The two entered the car and it moved over 
'^thc well made roads towards the Thurston 
• house. 

"Were souls watching over me like this in the 
: days I thought I was struggling with Life instead 
: of realizing I was working in unison with it?" 
said Mary Ellen, settling into the comfortable 
cushions of the car with a feeling of rest and 
deep content, a sense of comradeship weaving it- 
self rhythmically into her thoughts with every 
^ added turn of the smoothly running wheels. 
"How the burden of my experience would have 
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.^ - - ■ " ' ■heen lightened could I have come sooner into such 
^ ': ■ ■, ■' : -jealization." >^ 

V/' ''^z V "Your loved ones have always been about you, j 

■~^,V'^'/ -iMarie Alano," responded Carles. " 'Angels 
f-^V '1^' ,\ ■fame and ministered unto Him' is true of every 

■^T. V ,/One of us. Souls of those we love are constantly V 

/"!." ■■;i supporting and strengthening us when we wander ^^ 

'^,y''-in fogs of indecision, or buffet waves into which , _„ ^ 

,'. our decisions plunge us." 'v ^ 

"Yet often our insist is asleep and we do nor "^ --, 
■^Xr!s^.v.|k sense their presence," said Mary Ellen sadly. /- 
''\-;>,-'^^ "Again we arc keenly alive to presences, but -^""^ 

— -V; 'cX^lo "lot realize that the breath of an evening"^^ 
^ p zephyr or the floating of a cloud across the sky\ |^ v 

' is a concrete message, — perhaps from a mother s r" 
soul, or the still small voice of Abstract Good as -i^ 
sisting us to definite expression." .^ i-'^\ 

"Do you not think that such helpfulness mani-i "4 ' 
fests in our characters in what the world sees as 
increasingly alert common sense?" 

"Most truly," responded Carles, "our loved ones 
beyond sight aid us with their vision. They 
have no wish to inhibit our power of choice. 
Thus day by day we grow in understanding to 
clearer perception, more accurate conception, 
wiser decision, prompter action. Some would 
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have failed to find potent instructors in those 
keys you have brought with you. The mystery 
of Life is but a seeming, Marie Alano, but such 
it doth appear until we demonstrate the 'which 
was to be proved' of each Life problem as it pre- 
'sents itself." 

"And in moments when that seems impossible,, 
working towards the concealed solution with the 
saving faith of a little child," said Mary Ellen. - 

"They who do not understand this unfolding 
"of Law sometimes criticise those farther on The 
Way for what they call an attitude of secrecy, - 
not comprehending that the only *open sesame' to 
the Great Self is the call to the awakened mind, 
of souls, in peace, not as separate selves, but as 
parts of a unified Whole," said Carles. 

"Watching the straw to see which way the 
wind blows does not seem an occult thing to do, 
docs it, because we see the straw and feel the 
^wind and notice its direction. How true then, 
as you say, that it is no more occult to act in,,, 
obedience to that same Law when it leads us be- 
yond physical touch and verbal and written.; 
words to the divinely supporting knowledge that 
those affiliated with us in purpose may commune 
through sea or land or change of body structure. 
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**Nor is it of import whether that change is 
manifest in the daily renewing or reconstructing 
which science calls growth, or in such process con- 
tinued until the five senses can no longer follow 
the rapidity of its expansion out of confines which 
we see and which is called death because it seems 
a sudden change, though really but the same 
process continued beyond sight. No one is be- 
yond the range of actual vision, Marie Alano." 

"Yet often we long to see with the natural eye, 
often cry out for the personal touch. Carles, even 
though we know it is not touch but recognition of 
the nearness of the one for whom we long that sat- 
isfies," said Mary Ellen, lingering with pathos 
; upon the thought. 

Yes, touch is touch, whether of viper or of 
lover," meditated Carles with equal tenderness, 
yet bringing her back to the high plane of her best 
intent. "It is our awakened consciousness that 
tells us which is which." 

"In darkness, desolation, change and separa- 
tion have I tested that truth," said Mary EUen^ 
still dwelling in the frailty of regret. Then ris- 
ing in mind to meet his superior thought, she con- 
tinued : "In what then seemed to me a cruel iso- 
lation have I learned what I wish now always to 
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keep alive and growing in my mind, — the knowl- 
.edge that there is between the unseen and the 
seen no difference other than in scope, excepting as 
we make it by our stand-still'point of inertia. 
■Carles, often and often has this still unanswered 
"question risen in my mind, 'How is it that you', 

■live so constantly out of the range of my natural ■ 

'vision, but that you come so prwnptly into the, 
radius of my external life when with my whole 
heart I cry out to the All-God for strength, go-. 

: ing forth like one blindfolded, knowing not which ' 
'way to turn, but with implicit trust which is 'abso- ^ 
'lute obedience of concentrated understanding.' " 
"In order that we may know that whatever Life 

j brings us, we may, if we choose, always be to- 
gether in that unseen which makes the seen," said 
Carles, his perception of her growing unison with 

.'his purpose illumining their sweet companion- 

''^ip. "Never until we comprehend this truth 

■^fuUy can visible companionship bring complete 

('content." 

■'■ "How did we come into realization that wc' 
^are in the same currents of Life, and learn to know ' 
each other not as impressions of helpfulness, but- 
as souls?" 
, "When some mighty problem is in gestation, a 
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sense of portent signals through the ether," re- 
sponded Carles. "Those in the same wave 
currents feel the call and they respMid who under- 
Btand. Let me explain, as we often may do 
nowadays when science is demonstrating in the 
concrete, the age-old teachings of prophets and of 
Seers. There has been invented, not so long since, 
a watch-like disc to be carried in a traveler's 
^pocket; and a. message sent in the currents of right 
vibration is transmitted to the bearer of the disc 
by a series of gentle clicks. Likewise soul-bells 
call us constantly through the medium of this 
same ether in which ideals for such instruments, 
are bom. If we do not hear, or hearing, do not 
comprehend that the message is for us, we do not 
respond." 

"Often the soul-call is so faint we pass it by un- 
noticed," said Mary Ellen meditatively. "The 
first click of the watch-like disc in the pocket of 
my mind that I recognized as a call to And my 
soul's activities was the casual mention of a name 
one day years ago when I was serving tea in the' 
Thurston library. Not only did this stimulatev 
curiosity as to whom the name belonged, but it 
awakened tendencies of mind that had drowsed, 
and bestirred me to find myself. But how did 
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-* we first flow into the current of each other's lives 
and purposes? Why work together daily un- 
seen and apart, and come together so seldom? 
Tell me. Carles, how was it that I recognized you 
as my friend in the one visible demonstration at 
the railway station; kept that recognition alive 
throu^ the one little memento, your card; and;' '■ 
Jfield the knowledge of your helpfulness in the still ' \ 

".watches of my terrible initiation when your aid 
. jgave me stay?" 

"Is it not, think you, because in crucial mo* 
ments only do we send out potent calls into the . f 
invisible, formulated with sufficient clarity of un-;' ■ ,■ ■ ( 
.. derstanding and conceived with sufficient power)' -;'," \J 
■ of desire and of direction, to bom our wish into'i-v"^. ^, 
'expression? We both know that communion is/p-'x* / 
not dependent upon propinquity of person." « '^ 
.-^: "No, Carles, it depends wholly upon constant, 
: intent connection with the central station of our 
■.forces, and the connection of that station with 
^■^i^the great central station. 

-^ "Yes," said Carles, "and this Practice of The 

M.-jPrescnce is the tuning key by which we are 

/brought to the keynotes of our lives, keying them 

to the ideals of our souls. These keynotes sig- 

ify to each of us our chords of harmony, and 
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^. . feach tone recognizes every wave of sound moving 

. ,v , ~ , V ''. Ji its own chord on into infinity in grand sweep- .: ■ 

;;.. ing waves of motion. "Wisdom is more moving 
'" '"" ■ than any motion,' Marie Alano, and with Wisdwn 

for our keynote, we come daily into communifHi - ■ '^ ' . J. '" 
"*1 j, with those souls that belong in Wisdran's sym- 

phony. Tone is not the black dots you see upon i'^Q 

r-^ the staff, as you well know. Not always will '-^^l^ 

^ii'-i,-'-- every one be expressed in the written score; but '- "- 

^/W^ were the tone that is represented by a certain note ^ 

O . (whether apparent or not) lost from the thought 

*',.C: scale, there could be no written song. When the -^\ -. 0' 
force of swne mind gives it expression on the staff," yS5 /',;%/' ^ 
, ,we welcome it, not as a stranger, but as a '^'^'^^'^^ ' ' ^ (vY/^\^:i^ 
-— vj^" ^jJthat is as surely there when unseen and unwritten ■^'^^i^i*-^v^' 

t:V^",r.^is when it rests, a dot upon its line. Could the; >;^jii\>^^ 
(^j;^. little black note ever be made manifest had it,. 
'^.- not been bom of the Great Musician nf the, 

,-' Spheres, and in the celestial gained its inherent' 

'-, ' ■ /sense of the recognition of every wave moving 
throu^ its own chord as well as strength for its 
' expressioi? No, no, Marie Alano, its life does: 
not depend on whether or not we see it as a speck ." 
of ink. In essence it lives and consorts with i 
comrades. When some life feels the essence ofv 
that note tugging at its heartstrings, soundingj^ 
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^through it as on a harp, feeding on itself, flowing 
throu^ its veins, living in its deeds, it becomes an 
'inseparable part of that life's song and one with 
.its manifested purpose. As with the little note, 
so with ourselves. When at some crucial mo- 
ment we feel our incompleteness, our potent call 
concentrates this essence of our need at the gate . 
of expression and lo, the child of our high desire -' 
appears in the 'flowing conditions' of our destiny. - 
So love comes into expression; so marriages are 
made in heaven. I mix my metaphors, but how" ;. 
can I help it in the midst of such wealth of iUus- V, 
tration? May the watch-<]isc always click soul 
messages of unified purpose from my heart to- - 
yours, Marie Alano, and may our harmonies al-.'. , 
ways bom into expression the thought notes of|^. 
our lives' needs." \i 

As he finished speaking, they reached the door' ,. 
of the ThurstMi house. All was silent; there/ ' 
was no sign of habitation. The wind had made 
little eddies of dust upon the stone steps, effacing ':' 
possible traces of footprints. 
! The two traversed the path to the silent build- 
. ing. Not a word had either spoken as to the pur-- . 
ipose of their errand. Mary Ellen placed the key 
'in the lock and turned it; but even before Carles 
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swung open the door both started back, assailed 
by the virulent odor of escaping gas surging fronv 
the interior of the house 
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CHAPTER XXII 

OUICKLY recovering from the shock of the 
outpouring gas, Mary Ellen and Carles went 
into the midst of the reeking fumes and up the 
stairs. With unerring intuition^ the former has- 
tened past what she knew to be Aldine's chamber 
towards Mr. TTiurston's private study. 

There, fallen forward upon her father's loun- 
^ng chair, the gas pouring its poison about her 
and through her from a broken jet above her head, 
insidiously chemicalizing the life currents in her 
body, was Aldine. A ragged spot in the ceiling and 
plastering scattered about the floor were mute testi- 
mony as to the cause of the accident, and an u^y 
gash on her forehead gave witness that, stunned 
into unconsciousness by a sudden blow from the 
debris, she had been unable to escape when the 
broken gaspipe first poured its venom upon her. 
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,X J Finding her heart still beating, the two quickly 
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^ , :~^^}tT2Xi&itt\tA her to another room. Opening the 
^ f::..^.^ 'windows, temporarily stopping the vent of the es- /--' ([ ^ 

£^'^' ^^'_ caping gas, informing the family that Aldine had ! / 

' J\ J /\ \bccn found, and siunmoning physicians and gas 
men were all accomplished in a short space of 
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Before the arrival of medical aid, however, 
j v;^ Aldine showed signs of recovering consciousness. 

VShe opened her eyes, but they were heavy with 
c y / /<'' ^ ' fever and their gaze was vacant. 

'{y ^ ■ r!^ "The blood," she said softly, an insidious calm 

I ^^V v^in her tones, "polluted by the blood! Nothing 

^ /v \can make me clean, father, nothing can make me 

f ^ • pure, — ^not if I go to the world's end to seek it. 

. ^^ ^Unclean! Unclean!" 

^X'v \ She moaned these words steadily through the 
^^-^;;,^>w hours, Mary Ellen constantly at her side, and 
^ j ^Carles Orchester busy preparing for conditions 
7^ that portended. 

At two o'clock Mr. Thurston, having taken 
' <- : ^the first boat that was available, came in upon 
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', "Where is she?" he demanded hoarsely. 
"[ "What have you been doing with her, Mary 
Ellen? Where did you take her before you 
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'brought her here? Are you satisfied now that 
.- you have avenged yourself in kind?" 

"Father !" called Aldine. With the astuteness 
of one in delirium she had realized her father's 
presence in the house. "Father!" 

Hastily ascending the stairs, Mr. Thurston 
went to Aldine's bedside. "-; 

"Father!" she said, with a joy that made her. 
words the more terrible to the unnerved man, "I".' 
am unclean ! Unclean ! At first I thought I ' 
' would go away where no one who knows me 
1 '. would ever see me, but I was sure that wouldn't 
^ do any good, for I am unclean within and that, 
uncleanness would be with me wherever I should .' 
^ jgo. You see, father," holding him with a grip[ 
'of abnormal strength, "I am a result of you as a| ^ 
cause. Causes don't have to bear the brunt of j ' 
■' /things very much; they just stay in the ground a 
■ and grow," she smiled pathetically. "'''" *' - 



"It's the re- r> 







^ •*,"" suit that comes under the scythe, father, under the ^ 

i^." scythe and the millwheel and the fire, and is cut ■ 

and ground and burned. It has all come on me. - 

None of it will came on you, father, all on Guy 

, .J , and me. I am going to try to swerve the results 

W; away from Guy and take it on myself, — ^but hold 

me ti^t," she screamed, clutching him with all 
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her strength, "for it frightens me to know that I 
am unclean, — fri^tens — frightens — " 

She screamed with horrible reiterance for swne 
time. Finally her voice trailed into fitful, inar- 
ticulate moanings, though still she retained her 
grip upon her father's hand with an insistence he 
Lcould not avoid any more than he coutd release 
■his mind from her judicial summing up over and 
■'over again of the essence of cause and effect in- 
tones so cooing, so gentle, so constant, so disem-'.. 
bodied that the horror of their meaning boredV- 
into his brain, the perspiration poured irom his.i ■ 
body, and his eyes gloomed as with the terror ofl. ■ 
some spectre of which he was mortally afraid.'. 
Only when she sank into stupor could he find;- 
release, and when he attempted to steal from the ■ 
room, she waked and clutched at him, entreating 
him to stay with her till even his exhaustion stood v 
in abeyance before the insistent horror of her in-. ,■ 
tensity. To save her reason, so the physicians 
said, he was compelled to remain beside her day 
and night, while she crooned over him as if he 
were her child. Again and again the sad, sweet 
voice rehearsed in horribly heart-searching mono* 
tone that the desecration of his fatherhood was a 
cause and the desecration of hereclf was a result; 




lerseli was a result; - -^^ 
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and that, seek as she would, she could never re- 
cover her birthright which he had lost for her 
through his unfaithful guardianship. 
One day she laughed gleefully when, after a 
lOrt respite, he again approached her bedside. 



^^ "Father, I begin to see," she said. "If I suffer 
■3tri-.ior your sin, that frees you, doesn't it? I am so 

glad. I have so many pleasant recollections of 

[Cv^,rO^^/<^jiaughterhood, I ought to be happy to be ground 

^^^K-^j^^snd cut and burned in your place, to free you 

!f 'i'from all responsibility. I don't want you to suf- 



mm'::; 




for I love you. 
will take it all." 



I will take it all, father, I ' 



'Stop, child, stop," groaned Mr. Thurston. 



... J ■ ., 

^-^ I cannot endure it." 



?0yj^ "You don't have to, father. I will make atone- 

''"'^ment for you. You need not suffer at all, dear; 

iyou are quite forgiven. You have nothing to do 

^Jwith it now; the results must take the conse- 

^(L.' quences and be ground and cut and burned: — 

ground — and — cut — and burned — O father, I ani 

'afraid.'" 

Day followed day; and still beside her bed' 
the father endured the torture of this reiterationJ<T>y 
until streaks of white crept into his hair and hiaTy.v'; 
face began to lose the unctuous look that ha^'S 
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masked the beast and concealed the God in the 
man. The enormity of his deed, as his little ' 
Aldinc's vision engraved it on the plate of his', 
mind, made ineffaceable pictures, steadily blotting', 
out the photograph of smug assurance heretofore' 
marked upon his comprehensicm. His brute satis- - 
faction was being erased forever, and in his un- 
derstanding was fomiing, line by line, deeply and '. 
indelibly, the torment of a moral culprit at the 
s \ tribunal of Life's Law. 

V\ One day Mary Ellen, entering the library, 
i^^found him at his desk shivering as in an ague, 
/' ' and his face buried on his arms. From the day of 
l!^\'^.the finding of Aldine, she had given all the time ■ 
\\\\'' she could spare iiom the Bureau to support Mrs.- 
Thurston, who was helpless in her distress over . 
-^ her daughter's illness, and to instill stamina in ' 
Mr. Thurston as she could. He looked up ■ 
heavily when she entered. 

"Sit here a minute," he said cxhaustedly. ■ 
"Eunice is asleep and we can talk a tittle. . 
Where was Aldine from the time she left me until ' 
you brought her here? Tel! me I What had 
you done with her?" he groaned with deep in-.; 
sistence. It did not occur to him that he was re- 
heratii^ Aldinc's cry concerning Mary Ellen, but 
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"What did you do with - 



176 

■ragain he muttered feebly, ' 
p ^Aldine?" '.^ 

Mary Ellen did not reply to the man's insult- . 
i^ing acxusation. She sat still. The light oi<^ 
> truth and purity shone in her face, and looking/'' 
i'with heavy eyes into hers, he dropped his headj' 
^upon the desk ashamed, convinced against the/. 
* ffr lower call of his mind. H" 

"What does she mean when she says she b| ' 
1 :'i unclean?" he said again, raising his head Co look .-' 
..' V at her. "When she left me, crazed with her-'' 
■>,' discovery, where did ^e go? What did she- 
- ■;>-'?. ^Vf ^^.'', do? O — " he was about to say "God." In- - 
' .."V '."^'■^'' .j!!- stead, he trembled and was silent. Finally he 
;;|^"^'^V;''''i v^V- continued, "Mary Ellen, you with your far- 
i'-'*'.-.'C;.v"*V„/r'^ reaching insist know what I fear. What docs 
;Ji'.- " she mean? What did she do when I, fool-like, 
. ■ . . ■ by ■ let her go alone from the boat with the burden 
■ _ • . ,,.':' ^;of such a revelation overwhelming her? What 

' ■ ■'! .; did she do that she says she is unclean? Where did 
/ ' ; ■■ ^^ g°^ What did she do that she is unclean?" 
He shivered so that the chattering of his teeth 
was plainly audible. Mary Ellen did not speak. 



"What does she mean? At first I thought you 
^ had avenged yourself upon us in kind by decoy- 
' ing her away; but it was the phantom of a crazed 
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■brain, and fades before the purity of your soul..V_'-:- 
■ Tel! me, in her delirium, or overwhelmed by the^ci 
horror of what I had tried to do to you, did '' 
she — " again he shivered and hid his face in his 
arms. / 

"Which would seem worse to you," she saidv...^ 

•_felowly, "to know that she means she is unclean^-;:.' 

' .because she is your child, inheriting your impure ' . ■'J 
attitude towards Life, or that she has expressed >'./ 
that attitude by following in your f ootsteps. >'' ■ 

' openly before the world?" , ■. . 

v'- He only groaned. 

7 "Aldine is screaming for you, Mr. Thurston,'^'/ ;,. 
said a m£ud, entering the room, and with bowe4^' V 
shoulders he responded to the call, leaving Mary"?' v,- 
Ellen sitting there alone. It was very still, and' *- ". 
as she sat there she rested in dreamless slumber. L, - , 

After an unusually distressing paroxysm Al-* 
dine finally became quiet, and thinking she was 
asleep, Mr. Thurston, himself overcome with ex- 
haustion, drowsed. An increasingly cunning ex- 
pression had been growing under the closed lids 
of Aldine's eyes, and when assured of her father's 
somnolence, she stole noiselessly and quickly 
from the bed, ran into an adjoining wardrobe 
room, caught up a heavy motoring coat, put on a 
•^-^■'' ' '■■■[-.■ :'-,0 ■■■'''' 
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hat and veil, slipped her feet into boots, thrust ...' 
her hand into a coat pocket to assure herself that/''^ 
the usual change was there, and with the cunning- 
of the delirious, ran through the silent housc,^^ 
opened the outside door, and dropped stealthily;;'; 
into the vortex of the city street. 

A few minutes later the nurse came into the'' . 
room. Her startled exclamation wakened Mr.; 
Thurston into a sense of loss. J. '.. 

"Aldine," he called, "where are you?" 

Mary Ellen, roused from her dreamless sleep . 
in the library, heard the cry and quickly ascended * " 
the stairs. 

"Where is she?" hoarsely gasped the father"' 
gripping her arm as she entered the room. "In 
losing my hold on myself, have I lost my power 
of protecting those in my keeping? Find her, 
Mary Ellen. Don't let the results of my sin fall 
on her." 

"What is it, Barnard?" said Mrs. Thurston,^.-, 
hurrying into the room. "Aldine gone? I should ..' 
think you might be trusted to watch over her a*; '. 
minute. Why don't you go find her? What 
are you waiting for?" 

"Chiefly because I don't know where to go," 
said Mr. Thurston dully. 
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"Summon a detective," said Mrs. Thurston. 

Throughout Aldine's illness she never had seemed 

\ to sound the meanings of her daughter's ravings. 

^^\-r / . ' "You mustn't mind, — ^persons in delirium al- 

r -ways say strange things," she had told Guy when 

the lad trembled at his sister's words and in- > 

xjuired what they meant. He, more astute than 

'- his mother, heard the constant cannonading of 

^^ppeal and of affirmation and followed the shots 

)Xo the mark, — the effect upon his father. 

"He wouldn't mind so much if it didn't hit him 
scMnewhere," he considered, puzzling. "I never 
thought of all that stuff myself. There's a lot 
of bloodcurdling truth in her delirium and, Guy 
^Thurston, don't you forget it," and shudderingly 
he would steal from the room, haunted by his 
lister's words. 

"Barnard, what are you thinking of, that you 
^ stand there and shiver while our angel child is 
-iost in the city streets? Send for a detective at 
once," said Mrs. Thurston excitedly. 

"A good idea, Eunice, a good idea," responded 
Mr. Thurston, turning quickly from his wife and 
descending the stairs, leaving her with the agree- 
able sense that she had materially advanced the 
'^solution of the whole matter. In the lower hall. 
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■ however, he stopped and with horror-stricken 
■ eyes faced Mary Ellen, who Had followed 
. him. 

"I cannot, must not, call a detective," he said, 
trembling, as helpless in his terror as a child. 
"What are you seeing with those uncanny eyes ■ 
of yoursl Go find her yourself! You know 
' where to look for her ! What gives me courage to 
ask such a thing of you whom I have wronged? - 

■ Only the recognition of your infinite charity." 

"Where do you wish me to searchl" said Mary- 
''Ellen, impelling into expression the thought of, 
..his mind, "Why do you so fear for her?" 

"Because she is out there in a world full of 
) such as I, delirious, helpless; even such frail will 
. 'as I may have bequeathed her weakened by ill- 
'.■ness and terror, and her moral fibre shattered, 
\bom of a desecrated fatherhood!" he shuddered. 
:7"I am consumed with fear that what I tried to 
■v precipitate upon you, and what your purity and 
\all-round strength repelled, will overcome her. . 
tt is no use for me to try to find her; I am blind ''' 
'with horror ! I cannot send for a detective. ^' 
Go yourself. Doesn't the Bible say something' 
about the pure in heart seeing everything? Your - 
purity will give you sight to find Aldine." ' 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

MARY ELLEN halted at the door to steady 
herself. Called by the kinship of human- 
ity to restore Aldine to her father out of the 
maelstrom of a great city, it was also her moral 
responsibility to meet a class which was to gather 
almost immediately at the Rureau for instruction, 
and later to speak before the largest body of 
thinkers that ever had assembled to listen to her 
chosen theme. Should she, tonight, fail those 
to whom she had pledged her presence, — dam, 
perhaps, the current of a message that should 
be world wide, — to help this family whose de- 
lirium of morals had led to delirium of brain! 

"The pure in heart shall see God, — that is. 
Everything." This thought quickly succeeded 
those of her moment of weakness. She drew 
away from the door and stood erect 
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"May I open the mind of my understanding to 
interpret every wave of thought moving in my 
every sense; may I notice it; may I observe every 
contingent fact, and if best for the character build- 
;.{^ng of us all, may these complicating demands 
\imerge in the fulfilling." 

/ She opened the door, — pure in her intent, 'e-jyvj^ 
J^eased in her soul, master of the activities of her y^^^^ 
'""body, — and stepped into the street, leaving within v J\^^ 
Ylthe house a man crazed by his intent, benumbed ^ij*"^ 




in his mentality, incapable of directing his bodily 
activities, because the betrayal of his moral re- 
sponsibilities had left him stricken in the hand| 
of fear. ' 

Pausing on the doorstep, she gave a compre- 
hensive look about her, then her feet took swift 
direction towards the comer of the street, turn- 
ing which, and almost out of sight, she saw the 
policeman into whose care the Thurston house 
was given when the family were away. He al- 
ways had said "halloo" to Mary Ellen in the 
old days. He had been long upon his beat and 
knew of the occurrences of past years; yet as 
;^. V /she approached him, he stood before her with re- 
'i/xl^.spcct akin to reverence in his eyes. 

>yi/i^ "Good day," he said. "A minute more and I 
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should have been gone. I am glad Miss Thurs- 
ton is recovering. The accident must have hap 
pened almost as soon as I left her that after- 
noon. It is remarkable she is alive. Had not 
the whole inside of the place been open, you 
never would have found her breathing." 

"Then you saw her go into the house?" in- 
quired Mary Ellen. "Here," she thought, "may 
be the first answer to the question of an open mind 
as to where Aldine was during the hours between 
■her leaving her father at the wharf and the ac- 
., , "cident in his study." 
■-^ ' "Yes, she came directly from the ten o'clock 
'^i^boat It was just twenty minutes past when she 
-': .^spoke to me. She said she was going to stay in 
\ . ..Othe house all ni^t, and would I go through it 
\/'ri\^ see no one was concealed there. I suggested./i^^5;;^ 
/.''-"•^opening the windows, but she was afraid. -P^if/^'-ii* 

S..-:asked her why she didn't have someone stay wlth"^ %'^^' '-"^^^ 
...'her. She replied she had something to do she 
'."■-could accomplish better alone, — but would I stay 
about until she went away, and she would let 
me know when she left. The Thurstons have 
always been very good to me and she was no ex- 
ception to the rule. She gave me a birthday 
present, — she called it, — "and he took out a crisp 
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ten dollar bill, looked at it, and contentedly 
tucked it back into his vest pocket. "Of course 
I couldn't stay all day myself, but to make her 
feel comfortable I sent for a relief guard and 
wa ted about while he searched the house, so you 
see one of us was on hand every minute, thinking 
we were protecting the poor little lady from 
burglars, while there she was in the clutches of 
a danger worse than that. We don't know, do 
we Mary El — " he stopped, questioning the pro- 
priety of familiar address, yet feeling a comrade- 
ship of spirit that impelled him to friendly con-> 
verse [■ 

As a steady undercurrent to the whole conver- 
sation, he had, in view of her imprisonment, been 
puzzling over the quality of the woman before;; 
him Finally, unable to restrain the expression 
of his wonder, he exclaimed: 
' Excuse me, Mary Ellen, but instead of look-' 
ing like an ex-convict you put me in mind of 
those old martyrs I've heard about. You'll ■ 
forgive me for speaking about it, won't you, but.. 
It IS so noticeable I can't help it. You couldn't 
have done that thing. Your face throws bacl|f,' 
the lie." 

"I thank you for your trust, in me," said Mary 
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Ellen, "and I am glad to have this word with 
you." 

"Tell Miss Thurston when she comes home 
that I did the best I could to protect her, but it 
seems it was not to be." 

"Comes home?" repeated Mary Ellen, that she 
might learn further what knowledge he possessed 
concerning Aldine's movements. 

"Yes. Didn't she leave the house a few 
minutes ago and take the trolley toward Bolton? 
Nothing wrong, I hope," he continued anxiously. 
"I thought it strange she was out by herself so 
soon after such a severe illness, — and on foot. 
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"She was not strong enough to go alone. In 
'fact, she slipped away from us while her watcher 
was asleep." 

"Call on me if you need me," he said, touch- 
ing his helmet as she turned to go. 

"Towards Bolton," she said softly, "and I can 
assure that heart-crushed man that at least one 
of the horrors tearing at his brain is but a reflex 
of his own fear." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

MARY ELLEN went down the street ta the 
clear sweet air. No sense of worry tangled 
the skein she had in care for her unwinding, 
therefore no knots of her making broke the thread 
of events that wound carefully, mind-turn upon 
mind-turn, upon the ball of circumstance, was to 
be used in weaving the patterns of lives. Her 
bearing expressed union in the Infinite. She was 
radiant as one who rides in the chariot of morn- 
ing, and it seemed but natural that Carles Or- 
chester should join her on the shaded streeL 

"I always have known you, Marie Alano," he 
said, walking beside her in rhythm with her buoy- 
ant step, and continuing their last conversation 
as if there had been no break therein. "In con- 
sciousness, long before I saw you with these eyes, 
I idealized one such as you now appear." 
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"I, too, have known you long," replied Mary 
Ellen. "Do you realize, Carles," she added, as 
one entertaining the idea for the first time, 
"never before has it occurred to me to wonder 
how, specifically, you serve the world?" 

"Nor have I ever thought to tell you," returned 
■Carles. "You know I am a lawyer?" 

"Yes, your sister told me so. How I longed 
to call on you in my distress, but could not, for it, 
had not become actual with me that love and 
helpfulness make use of objective means, and I 
had lost the card bearing your address. What is; 
the avenue of your expression as master of 
service?" 

"In the world's phrase, I am chief justice; to"j 
myself, I am student of the great Master, the 
greatest Teacher of applied Law this sphere has 
ever known. The old dispensation wrote Law; 
the new dispensation calls for the physician's.; 
demonstration of the Christ Principle in every, ' 
condition of djuly life." 

"Should not one refuse all worldly manifesta- 
tions of worth, position and honor^" said Mary 
Ellen in surprise. 

"I thought so once; but I have learned that 
external manifestation must follow the working" 
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■:out of Law. Only when manifestation is used' 
'\ for selfish ends is the Body of the Whole con- - ■ 
gested. In that Body there are no I's. All are - 
■: parts of the One. I am to myself no more, but- / . ' 
i neither am I any less than one of my brothers a"' 
4 and I must deal righteously with myself as well*-:; 
b as with others to maintain the equity of all life/- , \ 
:. Are you interested in the thought I have of living -' v^ 
i brother to brother?" ^. 'X' . 

"You know I am. Carles." ^^, . 

"Long ago when I saw the defenceless suffer ' ' 
' at the hand of so-called justice, and the innocent 
V victim to the guilty, I longed to take from every - 
I man his burden; but to that end I ignored my 
brother-self. After years of this self-abnega- 
tion, I roused to the fact that the self-annihilation 
X was meting to msrself was being meted to me by 
_ others, and that I was injuring those I had thought 
; to serve by assuming their right of judgment, of 
decision and of practice; thus weakening the 
muscle of their character, which is strengthened by 
exercise, and training them in wrong estimates of 
values by attempting to ignore the immutable law 
of compensation." 

"Did not Jesus give all and ask nothing?" said 
Mary Ellen, thoughtfully. 
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,' ^ "There is no more heinous misunderstanding off.' 

,the Christ teaching than that you have jusi'^-'^ 
voiced," said Carles. "Instead of asking nothing, 
,.'.■ ■ it demands of its followers, all. 'Leave all and'- 
V ■'., .follow me,' said He who came to define and ex- 

'^'- , ., -press the Law. He gave the best His followers ''i;^,^;^-":.^;', 
,'- ^ ,V'^were capable of receiving, and demanded the best y-i, \^_- 
■ V^ ^-'that they could give. So in time I realized that^ M'J" 
v ;it is the righteous teaching of life to tutor eaclx'-/^^ 
... ., mind to the performance of its own life-dutic^';/, v>' ,-• 
,- "^ .(I To take this away from one's nei^bor is a theftx " ■;. j'' 
-: »^of character nourishment, weakening him and-'^t; ■^ :;;^ 
-:;=]> y^ blinding him to value received. Such assumpfc^^^^.'.,"^-' 
/-' tion, with the idea of strengthening oneself, b»C /'■ ■ ~i,.;-^ 
comes an act of self-emulation and selfishness" /'-\ 
halting one's best helpfulness, subjecting onese^'l"/, ■5^-''' 
to self-summoned depreciation and possible iriv^ s""'^ 
capacity as well as to the exhaustion of i "i ' 
strength which, like manna, has been given us 
sufficient for just needs but not enough for un- 
called for times and purposes. In neither in- 
stance is it sane." 

"Does not strength from the Fountain of 
Strength come with the giving?" said Mary Ellen. 
"For right giving, yes; but not for the follow- 
ing of the line of least resistance and the instill- 
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ing of incapacity and laziness into those in our 
path. Even in the so-called little things of life, 
it is easier to let those about one borrow when 
they have means to buy; to overlook their neglect 
to return or compensate; to permit the acceptance 
of teaching, or otherwise helping, without de- " 
manding the moral recognition of value received; - 
to let the phrase, 'Oh, he likes to do it,' go un- 
challenged when the indolent and unthinking - 
drink the blood sweat of others as if it were a V 
tonic on a summer day; to wait in silence for"" 
promises that fall glibly from tongues whose 
minds have never given them the breath of life - 
and that do not die, but hover, unfulfilled and dis-,- 
embodied shapes, horrible wraiths of lies, peo-! 
pling the atmosphere with disease more fetid 
than haimts the marshes and the jungles of the -. 
material world. A prcsnise made without intent ' 
or attempt at fulfillment is a lie. The petty bor-^ 
rowing of the well-to-do is theft. These are not 
the betrayal of the trust between capital and . : 
.labor, they are the highway robberies of the - 
Christian and the well-placed, and more notice- 
v"^' able there than among wage earners who know-. 
0%i', what labor means. So^ serving Carles Orchester- 
'^.^-; * , as he were his neighbor, he loves himself as part ■ 
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of the Whole, He is to deal justly and with ^ 
mercy with himself that he may be fitly equipped / 
with strength and judgment and means whereby / 
to manifest the spirit of his love in helping those ^ 
who can not help themselves , in teaching the law 
of self-reliance and compensation to the untut- 
ored, and in sending the blood of courage cours- 
ing through discouraged veins. As you tram 
N \ainds to represent their just values in the home, / 
v So he instills this Practice of The Presence in the j 
>ininds of practitioners of law." ' 

^ "How wise is your plan, Carles!" said Mary 
- "^^s^Ellcn, thoughtfully. "How fortunate I did not 
-; Jiave your card at that crucial moment of my life 
'Had I then been able to call on you for aid, my^ 
building stones of character would have lain m 
the deep mines of my consciousness; the Thurston 
family would have gone down in ignominy, and '^ , 
I might have remained until the end of this phase-^/ 
of life, a discouraged, unawakened woman " / * 

"I longed to go to your release when world # '' 
currents brou^t me word of your test," said ^ j 
Carles, "but great tests are for great souls who / '' 
have great missions. Each carries his cross to 
the limit of his capacity and you had inherent / 
strength to bear yours to the hilltop. There you' 
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set it down, mounted it, and on it were initiated .. 
into the new birth of spiritual understanding. Si- , 
mon may help with the load ; the women may pray, . 
but the Christ is bom out of His own travail. As 
you walked your Calvary, I sent you comfort 
through the invisible ways of Law ; Madame Pin-, 
chot, my sister, Aldine. and Miss Lemson prayed- 
and helped you on your way. As you and I 
elected like paths of helpfulness, our similar tend-; 
encies swung us into each other's orbits. Do youj 
believe this to be a true explanation of how we 
came together?" 

"I do," said Mary Ellen, happily. 

"It is fully time," he said, as they approached '' 
the Intelligence Office, "to turn the active man- 
agement of the Bureau over to others, leaving 
yourself free to respond to calls that are to be 
answered by you alone." 

"I shall make the Bureau my life work," said 
Mary Ellen. "It is my souPs ideal to help just ^; . 
these sorts of persons in just this personal way." ^ 

"Ideals grow as truth unfolds. One of the ,r; \ 
hardest tests for a master is to idealize and build 
and beautify, and then to submit his works and 
himself to 'flowing conditions,' and to know that 
the child of his endeavor is to be parented by 
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other minds or perhaps even to die of neglect. 
Grow with your growth. To be unwilling to do 
this, is to crystallize the ideal into the idol and to 
find oneself with other Gods before Me. I sec 
jyrou destined to become one of the great physi- 
cians of the world, bringing the message of Law to 
home and to individual; curing through thought 
and practice, teaching and healing plant. Often, 
for the comfort of mankind you will use earth 
wet with your saliva and for the satisfaction of 
the unbelieving you will follow courses of study 
ordinarily prescribed. Already, through your 
constant study you arc well upon The Way, for 
things are seen by them that love Him, and the 
Practice of The Presence is the essence of cure* 
Now how about the lecture tonight?" 

Mary Ellen told him of the seeming conflict of 
duties. 

*What shall I do?" she concluded. 

He laughed tenderly. ^ 

"To think of the tremendous problems you 
have worked out without me all by yourself, and 
now, because I am by your side, a being whom 
you trust, — ^you ask advice of me !" 

"Is it not right?" she questioned. 

"We all do it," he replied, "and I suppose that 
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"\ .' .is why we so often are set on the highway of life, 

x^lone. We might be weaklings were we not 

.made to feel the pulsing of that 'iron string,' self 

reliance." 

■>iN/-'! "Jesus talked with and advised with His 

ijL;^ disciples. Don't you recall how He asked Peter, 

•'Who sayest thou that I am,' when first He w;is 7^ 
■C..,^.'.v .-jjcoming into recognition of His mastership*? He ^^^v) 
'-■y'/y.. longed for verification of the truth from the -^^t 

■■- ' VV)chosen few. So I long for verification from you, '^ ^- 

' > ' Carles. Self reliant as I am when alone, there is, }~^ 

*■ when with you, a sense of rest that is less a yield- ;<^ 

ing to incapacity than a feeling of perfect co- 
operation." 

"Such is the sweetness of true fellowship. You: 
say, 'What shall I do?'; and I say, 'What iw^/'j 
. . you do I' Did your deep sleep bring you clarity 
.of vision for helping these distraught brains to 
their salvation?" 

' "Yes, it did," she responded. "Why is it" 
(growing meditative again) "that we may not 
utilize the revelations of advanced souls until the 
fulness of time and so save the feet of the un- 
taught in life's great way?" 

"Because clarity of understanding is the en- 
trance to the fulness of time. He who does not 
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<ee the path must leam it in consciousness. 
There is a royal road to learning but one must 
know how to be a king before he can tread it. As 
3amard Thurston is in your tender thought 
just now, let us take him for example. To 
, smooth his path beyond what hjs enlightenment 
_ can comprehend is not to place him in a kingly 

■ . ~'Toad, but to make a weakling of a man. It ■ 

'takes away his God-given initiative and renders. 
,' juselcss the lessons put in his path for the leam-, 
' ,ing. The master may point the way, but the . 
. initiate must find it. It seems hard, but were it^. 
.jiot the law of growth, think you we should find'.-: 
^ the Great Tender Heart weeping over Jerusalem*' 

■ V. ,;because he knew that, for its own sake, he should': 
■V'iiot compel it under his wings as a hen broodeth'- 
*';■ riier chickens because, of its own will and choice,^ 

' /"O'/ would not!" and as they reached the Intelli-., , 
"^''^nce Office, he reverently opened the door for her; , 
, and went his way. ,•. 







CHAPTER XXV ■ 

MARY ELLEN entered the Bureau where a 
number of mistresses and maids were as- (• ,.■ ' 
sembled for a lesson. " '.,.•-: ' 

Not all maids, neither were all mistresses al- -■ii;, - 

lowed to enter these classes; the standard was not • ;''=^ 

of station, neither was it of promiscuous social- ^?S 

ism. "Equality" is of deeper meaning than , 
either, and is ingrained in fibre, not in outward 
appearance. The sign "=" was strongly marked 
in this equation, — "The product of the means 
must be equal to the product of the extremes." 
This attracted only fine souls frmn either class. 

Long labor ending in disaster had taught 
seekers for betterment the fallacy, on social lines 
only, of providing reading rooms for those who 
believe in their ri^t to own palaces; swimming 
pools for those who never have been taught why 
106 
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they may not pirate the seas; "equal ri^ts" for 
those who have not equally won them; and the 
thrusting of choice and of momentous decisions 
upon those too dormant or too discontented to 
know that they have desires or, if recognized, to 
diflterentiate them. These methods have been 
found like bulwarks of shifting sands against the 
seas, — the very material used in building buries 
the builder. Teachings of devout souls who dj* 
vorce abstract good from concrete expression in 
health and wealth and every material blessing 
Jiad proven too indefinite for best results. 
••- To those expecting pyrotechnic display, the 
"Practice of The Presence seemed at first a 
visionary method of obtaining results; but through 

. Mary Ellen's teachings, Principle was practi- 
calized, and day by day throughout entire house- 

.. holds the renewed minds of mistresses and 

,' maids, of husbands and wives, of parents and chil- 
dren were changing the standards of service into 
wise cooperation and giving progressive outlook 

, on life. All that she said and did was presented 
in charity for the vision of others as they see in 
holy faith. 

"Welcome, class," she said happily, responding 
'^ ~. .to their greetings as if there were no fri^tencd 
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■Mr. Thurston, no hysterical Mrs. Thurston, no 
ill and wandering daughter calling on her for as- 
sistance. As she spoke, she removed her over- 
shoes, balancing lightly, in perfect poise of figure, 
' carrying the center of gravity of her weight over 
the alternating points of support with a grace and 
ihythm that glorified the little action and made it 
a thing of joy to look upon as well as to per- 
form. 

"A stunning looking man has been in here, ask- 
ing for you," said Eldora, picking up Mary 
Ellen's overshoes and putting these in their place. 

"He was a perfect Monte Cristo," s^d Alice, 
excitedly. 

"He looked far more like a Zanoni," laughed 
Mrs. Lamore, rising from her seat beside her true 
but trying Dabney and walking over to Mary" 
Ellen's side. 

"O Mrs. Lamore, he looked to me more like a^ 
Mephistopheles," interrupted Sadie. "I've seen 
that kind with perfectly correct boots on, but a,^ 
positive assurance to the critic of feet that the toes ■ 
inside don't follow the last." 

"You think so, Sadie, because of the peasant's-^ 
, cloak he wore tossed over one shoulder," returned- • 
Mrs. Lamore, "that made him look stagey." 
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"I think he just looked foreign," said Eldora. 
"You are so American, girls, I suppose that Faust; 
and those strutting sorts of player people are all 
you've ever known of men other than you see on 
our streets all the time. I think he just looked 
like a gentleman from foreign parts, very courte- 
ous and polished and different from our 
. men." ^ 

\ "He left a note for you, Mary Ellen," said the 
Jittle maid who sat at the desk. One of the ■ 
'features of the Bureau was that its members as^ 
sisted intelligently in its management. 
, "Mephistopheles and Zanoni are not supposed 
io look much alike, Sadie," said Mrs. Lamore. 
^* "They both have the ilk back of them whetheiC 
both use it for the same purpose or not," said Sa- 
die somewhat ambiguously. 

Mary Ellen laughed at the diversified character ' 
readings and went to the desk. She took up the^ 
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envelope which had been called to her attention. 
The girls of coarser instincts crowded about her toy 
note its contents {for of its outer appearance they 
already had assured themselves). Those of bet- ' 
ter breeding turned to their seats or otherwise oc-; 
cupied themselves. 

"It is no domestic paper it is written oa" said ' 
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one of the girls, who had worked in a paper factory 
and knew qualities, 
■y "Look at the seal," laughed another. "There 
■ ^is as much of It as the express company puts on 
, -l"your package of a baby's teaspoon if you declare 
'it's 'valuable.' " 

Mary Ellen opened the letter. Within was a 
"fair white sheet of paper with these words writ- 
ten thereon. 

"I have watched your work from its inception, 
, and admire you and it. I long to make the ideal 
'^'grow faster in the seeming, and to bring to your , 
own great heart some joy out of and above the 
dreary grind of your daily life. Allow me to has- 
ten this end." Between the folds of the note lay 
a bit of pinkish paper, — a cashier's check for a large 
sum on a prominent city bank. 
^ -T Mary Ellen closed her eyes. With the handling- 
-of the check a feeling of rest enclosed her, — a ■ 
." sense that all responsibility had slipped from her as 
a cloak; that the time was close at hand when she 
/would float upon the wave of recognition. The- 
little scrap of paper meant so much more to her of 
ease and outlook than its small surface indicated.<:v 
Her hand closed over it with the mind's assent of; ' 
possession. For the instant she felt as if she- 
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should swoon. Then the habit of her mind came 
"to the fore. The girls watched her, some curi- 
ously, one or two dimly comprehendingly. 

"The Practice of The Presence," she said 
; within. 

The sense of swoon passed. The air from the 
"■open windows blew in upon her, fresh and clear. 
;She replaced the check and letter in their envel- 
s.ope. These she put into a desk drawer. 

"The gentleman has sent us a check, girls, tov. ,;, 
forward our work." ■ ■ ' ' '/'_■ 

"You are going to keep it, aren't you?" said.;-{- , ;'^ > 
Eldora, puzzling over the expression of Mary El-t. ' '' 
len's face. I ■' ,' 

"I shall not return it at once," she repliedC^- ' ' 
slowly, still dazed a little by the atmosphere out' Vi.' - 
of which she had been lifted as by some kind arm 't4T/yh^- .-'X^.' 
from a mephitic vault. i^f^vLrJ. -^ ■' 

"Oh, keep it, Mary Ellen," urged one of th<i^_;" 
girls, "you can use it to make these rooms pretty, 
and that will draw a good many more people and 
by and by you can have a big institution and be 
known all over the world. Keep it, Mary Ellen." 

"No!" said Mary Ellen, shaking ofiF the last 
vestige of her lethargy. ' Turning to her desk she 
wrote : "Dear Sir, — The enclosed check has come 
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to my hand through your bank. While apprc- . ., ' - 
dating the donor's intent, this enterprise is '.'• 
founded upon One Great Principle. He will on- ' . ' v 
derstand, therefore, why the check is returned to -; . ^ 
him, accompanied by the appreciation and the ' ■ ' "; 
blessings of the Intelligence Office. (Signed.)". - 
This she addressed to the cashier of the bank . 
upon which the check was drawn; sealed and 
stamped the envelope; asked Eldora to drop it in ' . 
the mail chute, then turned from her desk and took . 

; position at the end of the room. 

"Now for our lesson," she said. "Today let • . 
■ -us study specifically The Presence in the move-' ■ 
ments our bodies make in His service. We know 

- the Maker loves grace because He has imbued all - . 
creation with it. Movement is not an ultimate 
in itself; it is a medium for the soul's expression. 

: Not in set exercises only, but as you do your hair, 

j>ut on your boots, place and remove your hat- 
pins, draw a window shade, let the thought flow ^C',^^' 
through your veins that you are living your purest /-y, ;. ;, 
ideal in every motion of body and of mind.^.;v. ;"" ^ 
Hattie," she said, nodding pleasantly to one of the ^ >? ^r) 
girls who sat gazing at her with a sad, strained' /A,^ 

expression, "you look as if you had not a friend " . ,'-x^i' 
in the world. Companions, let us help gather^ .\ '. ..'J 
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some about her. People are not our only friends, 
:' there are qualities, — faith, love, intelligence, per-^^ 
ception, and oh, so many others. There arc 
things, — birds and flowers. There are the instru- - 
ments we use in our service, — our brooms, our 
brushes , our step-ladders , our stirring spoons , our r^ 
tggs and flour and sugar. These we can chemi^ 
calize with our Grod-given imagination, wisdom, 
wit and joy, and beat the air of God-love into the * 
heavy, indigestible mass, making it rise into ne^ 
conditions full of health-giving properties. Many 
who believe themselves to be good Christians beat 
^ the poison of discontent and spleen into every 
thing they touch and never dream they are doin^ 
it. Think how beautiful it is that you are mov- 
ing and resting as if Grod is your close ccmipanion; 
No more loneliness ; no more disheartenment. Sad- 
dle, you suppose you are doing this; instead, yoti 
are tense through your very endeavors. Do not 
try; just sink under the thought and rest there. 
Eldora, you are photographing on your mind a 
conglomerate picture; how you are doing it, 
which makes you self-conscious; that you are do- 
ing it, which makes you tense and inefficient in ex- 
pression of what to you has become a mixed idea. 
Enter into happy cooperation and joyous com- 
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panionship with your Maker, intelligently, grace- 
fully and well." 

'I'd be scared to death if I truly thought God 
was walking about with me," giggled one of thc^ 
girls, nervously. 
"* -^ "Why, Minna?" 

-*^ "He would be so grand I'd be frightened ta' 
; death." 

"Think He is the love of your mother, Minna.'^ 
— The girl's eyes grew luminous and tender. Het .. 
.. /whole body relaxed before the faith of a little 1^ 
: child. "\ ^ 

-^: . "Think of her love and the wisdom of her ex- / . / 

^ >^ '* perience knit into every thought you think, every-^' 

thing you do. Can you?" 

"Oh, yes, every joy I ever had was tied up tight 
with mother." 

"And you, Dabney, who, among those with 
whom you have dwelt, has given you the greatest 
sense of strength?" 
/f "My elder brother," said Dabney. "He al-^ — 
ways helped me over the hard places." - • 

/ "And who, whom you have known, has illu'r * 
/ mined your comprehension of Unity — all with 
/ each; the outward expression bom of the inward 
^ace; the birth of the Christ spirit in the manger 
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' . -■,■■•; i','^T 
of the soul, and its growth and manifestation, .., '"'' J^-^'-Z 

throu^ the birth of man, increasingly, in God's ;' .; , ,„. 
,■ image? Where have you most perfectly realized .' ■■ . -■ 
.'yourself as the inspiration of noble ideals welded ^. ■ 

•to their expression for others' good?" she said, ;,<, 
, rtuming to Mrs. Lamore. ■/'' ' 

"In and through my husband," said the woman, ''- . ":■_ . ■, ■ 
"' softly. ■' ■'■':■ y:"-' \,i:\ 

\ "I've never had help from a living soul," said') ',.. ,;* 

■ ', one of the girls desperately. "My mother died '■■■ 

when I was bom; my father drank; my brother ■-■'■ 

■ ran away; my sister went to the bad, and my hus- 
band went with her." 
'.J. "No one, Daisy? No one?" 

"No one and nothing but dreams of my babyj ' 
'■ and she was bom dead." ..^ . 

"Perhaps, then, you are the closest of all to the '" 
beginnings of the understanding of what the com- 
^ ' panionship of God may mean, because your love "" 
came in the unseen; you brooded over it in the. 
unseen; you love her now with constantly in-,'.'-. • 
creasing streiigth in the life of the unseen. Don't" ,',-•':' 
you dream of baby, and plan with her and iof;;, 
her, and for her sake live a better and a nobler^'^ 
life; don't you feel that because she is unseen' 
she can look into your innermost heart, and for 
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• that reason strive for purity of thought as well as ■ -~ '. 

purity of action^ Don't you love her all the time, 
and know, without any poor, doubting belief , that " 
she is ALIVE, whether she is in your sight or not?" . 

"Yes," breathed the woman. 
"I never had even a dead baby to dream over," 
sdd Janette, bitterly. "My lover went oflt and' 
married another ^rl." 

"Were you happy in the thou^t of loving' 
him?" '.l 

"Oh, so happy," sighed the speaker. 
"There, then, is the gleam of your understand-^ 
, C'ing of the love of God. Hold on to the thought^ 
I.? of the love you know through experience and you ; ■' \^ 

■'■ '-will find it extending into every relation of life,^ 
■■■'; blossoming like millions of flowers upon one tree,"j , , _-, 
>. "I never even had a lover," sighed anotheri ' ' ■v' 

■ ■ ^s"'- ', " ■ ; ■\\ 

. i\ "Did you never love anything you felt was es-' ,■ . ^ 
■ ; ;': pecially your own, but the delight in which you '^ . 
^loved to share?" 
-~> "Yes, a pet bird, but it died." 

"There, then, is your gleam. Who has another 
glimmer of the light of love to follow, fainter, 
. ;even, than those of which we have spoken?" 
, '-' "I haven't loved anything for years," said still ■ 
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.'another member of the class. "I thought my 
.{heart was killed long ago. I have no relatives, 

and I was growing desperate, when I strolled in 

here and my eyes fell on an almanac with this 

motto for the day. It was, — 

: 'You can not dream yourself into a character, 

- You must FORGE and hammer yourself into one.' -■ ;'■ 

"It waked me up to know that while I had 
-strength to do that, there was something left for; :■ " 

me. I believe it saved my reason." 

"When you've got the love of God, you ain't f 
got to go to nobody," said an old woman in;' ' ,/' ' ;' 
humble clothing. "When you feel low and mean'- ' "> 

in yourself and something says, 'love God,' go to ' -h.-, 

yourself, and seek, seek and by and by love comes ''■}■).: ■.:j..- 

down like showers of rain, and the crown of your. . ■ ^-^ -}-/~i:zh- 
head opens and the Holy Spirit outside meets the ^1^/y, . ;:■' 'l^C 
Holy Spirit within, and you see angels all in thqo^: ,t!^' '■.• '/\-r 
air, taking your hand. Tliis is the dressing room r^'/. ■ 

down here, Mary Ellen, and if we don't dress here, 
we don't be dressed when we get on high, for there j-..y 

is no 'on high' for us unless our souls climb." .T' j|^ 

She was silent. 't\J^^--'.' 

"'Immeasurable is the highest, who but knows it, f^W' *> :-\\ ' 
And yet a human heart can perfectly enclose it,' " f 
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breathed Mary Ellen, softly. "Yes, all this is 
the Love of God. Its germ, planted in our every 
cell, comes to birth and grows to love's expression, 
. cooperating with friends, bearing children, writing 
books, singing songs, building houses and making 
homes therein, serving the world and being served 
by it. All these loves, bom into these little hearts 
of ours, are the Christ Love taught by Jesus, — 

ONE LOVE, GOD." 

The room was empty now excepting for Mary 
Ellen, when one of the girls who had not been 
present at the lesson came in hastily. 

"Mary Ellen," she s^d, excitedly, "I don't 
know who to go to but you ; but I saw Aldine 
Thurston just now on Zane Park under perfectly 
dreadful circumstances." 
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■ :2 CHAPTER XXVI 

"■ ■ ■'■ s 

"OXPLAIN to me quickly, Molly," said Mary 
\ M-^ Ellen, pushing a chair towards the girl, who 
) was out of breath through hurry and excitement. 
"As I was coming up here in the trolley," said 
■-" '■; f^ Molly, after she had partially regained her breath, 
'■'■\'Y "^ ^^^' ^ ^^^ ^^''P °" ^ street that runs off the one 

^ we were on. I was thinking about other things 

and couldn't at once place the street nor the car, 
but a lady got off. I was impressed with her like- 
ness to Miss ThurstOTi, as I remembered her from 
seeing her when she has been into the Bureau to 
see you. I craned my neck to make sure it was 
she, and to find out, if I could, what she was doing 
in such a locality, for that section has a pretty bad 
name. I had concluded she was looking up a 
laundress or some charity patient, when down she 
went all in a heap on the sidewalk. Two women 
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^an out of a house near by and took her in. Be- 
fore I could see any more the car started, and by 
the time I got my wits together enough to think 
of running back to help her, it had gone so 
far I couldn't place the spot where she fell. I 
thought I would come to you at once. Of course, 
it may be all right, but I would rather lie on the; 
sidewalk a thousand years than be taken into a^ 
strange house in that part of the city." v 

"You did well to come to me, Molly," returned. 
Mary Ellen. "Doesn't the Bolton line run into ' 
White Street somewhere on the route of your' 
trolley?" she continued, thoughtfully. 

"Yes, it comes in on Zane Park. Why?" 
Were you near there when this occurred?" 
Why, yes, exactly there," said Molly, ex- 
citedly, "for I recall we had just passed the 
Jewish Synagogue that comes before White Street 
meets Zane." 
^.: "Have you any idea how the numbers run?" 

Y "If she was on the Bolton car and came into 

White on Zane, that must be, — let's see, — there is 
a dyeing establishment on that street where I had 
a dress cleaned about a month ago, — it was the 
other side from where our car was running, not 
far from the comer. That was number six hun- 
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• ^^ ^ ."vdrcd and three, and the numbers run up towards 
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' ^ ^ the north and this was to the south. I should^ 



* /think that might bring it into the four hundreds^ ' '—' 
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shouldn't you?" ""'-^ . 

X-.'Aj-'w Mary Ellen took her purse from her bag. "' " / ' 

^r" - /'Opening it, she drew from it the second key she ^; ; '■'.:" 
/^^f \}>had taken with her gloves from the desk drawer^ ; . ; 

r-Jthe day she was summoned by the terrified Mr. 7 :' /"■'■^ 
Thurston to find Aldine. There were some fig-*^ W o.^^ 

ures cut into the steel of the handle. - . ; 

C "Could it be 453, Molly?" she said slowly,. -3 

Rooking intently at the key, then replacing it ia 
:>her purse. 1 v' >/' 

"Yes, I am sure it is, for while I was hunting:; >^;; 
up the dye house of course I had to notice the : ': 
numbers. If she was in Zane Park, I know tha|' , -^ 
453 is the number of the comer house, and that - , , - 
is where she was taken. Can I help you anyi "; * 
further," she continued, as Mary Ellen arose and 
reached for her hat which hung on a hook near 
by. 

"Not just now, — ^perhaps later. Meanwhile, if 
anything else comes to your attention, I hope 
you will promptly let me know." 

Molly departed, and Mary Ellen still had four 
hours at her disposal before the evening lecture. 
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^ Her public appearance was five hours later, but it 

was her custom to detach herself from the other^ 
duties of her life for a space of time before any 
public appearance, — ^not working with her intel- 
lect (that had been done previously) but in silent. 
/:ommunion with the fullest and best that had 

• 

^ come to her recognition; practicing The Presence,, 
•that every word she spoke should bear the hall- 
mark of applied Principle unmarred by thousands 
^of interfering and fleeting mental impressions.^ 
.Respite the apparent need for haste that to many ^ 
. ^would have precipitated a mad rush into action, * 
' she went into the inner room to assure herself of 
^ peace. Then she left the Bureau and took a cab:^ 

for the Thurston house. She found Aldine's 
father pacing the hall. 

"Where is she?'' he said intensely, as Mary 
Ellen opened the door. 

"Do not be alarmed; one of the girls at the 
Bureau has seen her. She evidently had wan-^., 
'dered about and become exhausted, but two 
women kindly took her under their protection and^ , 
all will be right until we reach her." 
/ "Where is she?" he persisted. 

"They took her into 453 Zane Park," said Mary 
Ellen. 
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"453 Zane Park I" gasped Mr. Thurston, and 
' would have fallen had not Mary Ellen quickly 
■ supported him with her strong arm. 

"453 Zane Park," he groaned, held in the grip 
■ of a mortal terror. His head sank lower and 
lower into his hands. He seemed incapable of 
I movement and all power of initiative flowed from ,f .>i<^ 

■'him like precious wine from a broken cask. 

■\ From another part of the house his wife heard ; '*T ''■ - ■ ■»* 
'their voices and hastily joined them. J ■ -e-'-''^' 

"What is it, Barnard," she gasped, frightened^" jj^^;''! 
by her husband's attitude. "Is she dead ?" •'^a-^ ^ 

"I hope so," he answered, dully, "I hope so." ^q/- ■ ^^^j-ijv^ <» '''•' 
"What do you mean? You frighten me," sho''«'^V;^W?iJ; 
said, trembling. rr<:-\ "^^x^^f'*?^ 

"Hush, Eunice," he retorted in increasing des-'"'- > ■ ' -/■'^ <';^ 
peration, "what is the use of asking me a lot of ' ', 

questions I can't answer! For heaven's sake, -^ 

don't cry," he said with an irritability bom of his ^ 

agony. "If you go to pieces, I can't stand it. 
Hold yourself together if you can!" 

"Haven't I a right to ask questions about my . ..' 

own child?" sobbed Mrs. Thurston, hysterically, ^nJr 

"How can you be so cruel to me, Barnard?" 

"Yes, you have plenty of rig^t to ask, Eunice, 
but when a man can't answer^;— oh, for God'? 
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' • 214 Above the Shame of Circumstance 
. sake, hush I" Then, with the terror of a fri^t-' 
ened child in his voice, "Mary Ellen, I didn't ' 
mean to use that Word. Everything I do or say'. ' - 
\ . makes matters worse. What shall I do! What ': . ^., 
;}V shall I do!" IhCr? 

,'.;• "We have lost time enough already. I will "..'f^-"i:''X 
I'i'. take the matter in hand myself if you can't," con- r;^"" 
'.' ■/ tinued his wife scornfully. "Of course the police .^-*; ^'JTsa^ 
V'' should be notified at once. I shall summon 3 "^e-'j Vv/^B'' 
,,. tective, as I suggested over an hour ago. If you^ * ■^*^?*^ 
- • won't ring for one at once, I shall." \\.\ 

She started towards the telephone, which was'/"' '- 
' "Stationed in the library near by. With an excla-y •■ - 
■•' mation of entreaty, he caught her skirts as she 
, .' passed his chair. - • 

i/ . "Eunice, keep your hands off this affair, I beg." 
' -. She halted in astonishment. 

"Keep my hands of?" she repeated. "What 
•,'<>am I in my house that I have not even the privi- 
'l--i lege of helping to find a dau^ter that your care- ''^'h ^ 
i-.i^-.lessness has lost. I used to be proud of you. Bar* /',■'{■..'!- 
V^^*. ■ ,"-^'inard. If you object to my calling for assistancCt/AV^^.i / 
■" '^attend to the matter yourself, but don't sit therel^v? ^.'j 
f^ - -doing nothing or I certainly shall follow my own.- ■ (K^ 
ideas in the matter." '.'_ t'Iw^i 

J "The cab is at the door," said Mary Ellen.5iyi 
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■ ' .'■ -'-■■ r 

"Mr. Thurston, your wife is rig^t. You should , -/ 

move at once." 

Mrs. Thurston watched her husband and Mary , 
' Ellen enter the cab, then turned and as(xnded the .- 
Stairs. She did not see the man cower in his seat ' 
'as the driver waited for orders. His compan- 
ion, however, realized that it was more than phya- 
cal incapacity; more, even, than the loss of his u 

dau^ter that halted his action. 
.^ "Will you give the directions?" she s^d, after 
a moment of waiting. 

'1 am af nud !" he whispered hoarsely, "afraid !" 
"Of what? I have told you where to go for 
her. In a few moments you will be relieved of 
"anxiety." 

"Or in perdition for the remainder of my^^. . 
life," he groaned. "God, — " he interrupted him- " ' 
self, — "You told me that the World of Potuer, 
',used as I have used it, would bring to li^t 
"what is pregnant in the mind. It Is doing so.- 
Do you know where she is?", he continued in-; / 
, tensely. / ., 

"She is at 453, — " v . ,,' ■ '■ 

' "She is in a house of hell-hounds," he inter-^i; '. .'" x 
.rupted fiercely, "and how am I to get her' i:"/ 

out!" . * 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

ALDINE THURSTON lay unconscious on a 
sofa in the reception-room of the house, 
453 Zane Park, while the handsome mistress of 
the establishment stood glowering at the two kind- 
hearted but much flushed and bedizened young 
women who in an impulse of sympathy had taken 
the ill girl from the street and placed her there. 

"What were you thinking of, to bring her 
in here?" she said, as Aldine showed signs of re- 
covering consciousness. "Telephone at once for 
a cab and let us get her to a hospital. No, no 
ambulance; that might attract reporters. She is 
the image of Aldine Thurston, Her picture as 
a society belle was in the Sunday papers a while 
ago, and I recall the face well. If it is she, any- 
thing happening to her will cause a stir we do not 
want to be mixed up with. She is coining to and 
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can walk out of the house, I think, by the time the 
carriage is ready. I will go with her and if any- 
one comes with inquiries, know nothing J' 

In a few minutes Aldine and Madame Der- 
went were on their way to St. Stephen's Hos- 
pital. A little later the two girls whose action 
liad called forth their hostess' criticism were 
.. on their way to a moving picture show, and 
, the principal participants in the incident were be- 
yond the reach of immediate questioning. 
\ "Where do you want me to take you?" said 
^Madame, when she and Aldine were well on their 
way. "You look pretty well done up. What 
made you faint, and, if I may ask, what are you 
Joing all alone by yourself in this neighbor- 
hood?" 






"I don't know," said Aldine. She was still in 

a high fever and delirious, though to a casual ob- 

. server the fact was not at once apparent. "You 

* see, I am looking for purity and I can't seem to 

. find it." 

"A strange locality you have chosen for seeking 
it," said Madame, a little quiver in her voice. 
"Wouldn't you like me to take you home?" 

"No, no," screamed Aldine, clutching her com- 
panion with all her strength. "No, no." 
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"Hush, child, hush," said the woman nervously, 
looking about to see if the cry had attracted at- 
tention. "If to hunt for purity makes one as 
crazy as a loon," she said under her breath, "I 
think my plan of dropping her at the Thurston 
home may prove too involved. My first idea is 
the best, — to St. Stephen's Hospital. Evident- 
ly," she sneered, "she finds her home no nursery 
for the commodity she so desires." 

A little later in the afternoon, a cab stopped at 
453 Zane Park and Mr. Thurston ali^ted. Mary . 
Ellen, still in the vehicle, watched him as he 
ascended the steps and rang the bell. His 
nervous summons brought a maid quickly to the- 
door. 

"Madame is out," she replied, in prompt re-/ 
sponse to his request that he might see her ^'' 
mistress. 

"Very well," he said hastily, "I have only called 
for a young lady who was brought here ill this 
afternoon. Just announce me to her," and he 
put a generous tip into her hand. 

"No one has been brought here," she replied 
blankly. The girl had been out of the house at 
the time of Aldine's incoming, and was hcmestly 
ignorant of the incident; but to Mr. Thurston her 
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reply seemed part of a scheme to separate him f rom ; 
his child. He held himself fimily in check, lest^ 
he rush past the woman and explore the depths 
-oehind her. 

"I know she is here," he said, ingratiatingly, fin- 
gering the change in his pocket in suggesticHi of fur- 
ther reward. "Just take me to her and I will 
make it well worth your while." 

"Sure I would, if any such person had come here 
today," reiterated the servant, "but I declare to 
you no one has been brought here ill, so you'd best 
be taking yourself off." Then, noting the trranor 
with which he received her continued denial, it oc- 
curred to her that he was intoxicate and hastily 
she closed the door. 

^ Mr. Thurston stumbled as he descended the 
steps and broken-heartedly pulled himself into 
..■the cab. 

-■' "I told you so," he groaned. "They won't let 
;'me in; they won't let me in." 
■ "Go on up the street," said Mary Ellen to the 
driver. Then she turned to the man beside her. 

"I can't think what to do next," he said daz- 
edly. "Does fear alwaj^ make cowards and take 
away the power to think?" he moaned. 

"Always," said Mary Ellen, gently. 
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' 220 Above the Shame of Circumstance 
, ;■;■ "Do you still object to the detective force?" 
■:she continued after a mfflnent's silence. 

"Yes, a thousand times yes," he cowered. 
■ . "How did you know she was coming here? How 
■ do you learn things?" 

Mary Ellen did not reply. 
"At least tell me what you know about her. 
What made her think of coming here?" 

"Thoughts are entities," replied Mary Ellen, 
"and the mind of one we love and regard, or fear ' 
and are submissive to, peoples for us an atmos-"\ 
phere which, sometimes unsuspected by us, affects ,' 
our actions unless we are very strong. Do you 
understand now why ^e came here?" 

He dropped his head into his hands and-'' 
groaned. ^\fiX 

"Help me, Mary Ellen ! Tell me what to do I";" 
"Were I to speak, you would not understand." 
"I would take anything you say on faith ; I 
would indeed." 

"My lips migjit tell you, yet you could not 
^ - understand. I wish from my heart I might. — Be 
f.L-| brave and think." 

:\_-i He writhed. ;^-; 

.1, ,^ "Don't preach, for heaven's sake, don't p^each^ ; '. 
Teli me what to do!" 
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She sighed and was silent. She had told 

HIM WHAT TO DO AND HE HAD NOT HEARD. 

' "Why don't you help me?" he reiterated. 

"Why don't you people who inow things make 

use of them to keep others out of the hells they 

get themselves into?" 

Still she was silent, knowing it would but add 
'uselessly to his torment to voice the question she 
icould have asked, — "Why do not those, like you, 
'with God-^ven intelligence, use the knowledge 

you have to keep out of the hells you make for 

- yourselves?" 

"If you won't help me, at least why can't you 
get poor little Aldine out of the hell she never 
made for heiself ! Won't you get her out of that 
place ! She is there and you won't put your hand 
out to help her! Do you call that charity and 
practicing The Presence and all the rest of it?" 

"You are using valuable time, Mr. Thurston, 
driving aimlessly about the streets instead of 
^ddng. Why, after all, not advise the police?" 
^ "No," he shouted, "I tell you no !" 

"It is known that she was taken into that house, 
'and though information may be withheld from 
■,you, it may not be hidden from law." 
^ He crouched as if she had struck him. 
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"With all your superior knowledge, have you 
no better way out of it but by the common way of 
iaw¥" he sneered feebly. 

"None," said Mary Ellen, gravely, "but by the 
common way of law." 

He did not reply. She saw she must pave the 
way to his admission of what she already knew, 
and repeated slowly: 

"Again I suggest the police." 

"I can't go to the police. I tell you, I can't," 
Jie writhed. 
• "Why not?" 

"What a find for the reporters," he groaned, 
''Aldine Thurston found in a disorderly house 
owned by her father and rented by his agents at a 
fabulous sum." 

"So the house is yours?" said Mary Ellen, 
Blowly. "Does it pay to traffic in souls?" 
- "TTie devil must find profit trafficking in mine. 

,' ".He is taking enough out of it," he retorted. "I '. 
\ , will get into that house," he said fiercely. 
\ ' "Is it wise to take the matter out of the hands - 
of law?" 

"I will be a law unto myself. I will get into ^,, 
that house. I will!" 

Mary Ellen closed her ^es. In a second she 
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was far from the hurtle and turmoil of this man* 
tired brain and in the coo! spaces of The Presence. 

"We pray, 'On earth, in heaven, O Lord, be done Thy ' 

wiU.' 
And yet, God has no will but is forever still." 



came singing into her heart like a stisan of rest- 
ful music. When she opened her eyes, she toolif 
from her purse the key with its mmiber ctche< 
.upon the steel. 

"Do you know this?" she said. 

He glanced at it, snatched it from her hand, 
,and hailed the driver. 

'Back, man, quick," he called, with new life vy^^ 
his voice, "back to 453." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

IN ten minutes they were again at the door of 
453. Mr. Thurston forced himself to out- 
ward calmness, but Mary Ellen, with no word for 
or against his determination to enter the house, 
had to give him her support as he alighted frwn 
the cab to prevent him from falling under the 
wheels. Then quietly she awaited his return. 

He pulled himself together to mount the steps, 
and tremulously inserted the key in the lock. As 
the door swung back he plunged into the house. 

The maid heard his incoming and ran for Mad- 
ame Derwent, who but a few moments before 
had returned from her trip to the hospital. Still 
■ handsomely gowned for the street, she entered 
the reception room where Mr. Thurston, at a loss 
how next to proceed, greeted her, — 

"My daughter, madame, my daughter." 
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"Who are you and who is your daughter?" 
said Madame Derwent with irritating indiflFer-^ ^ '^ 

cnce. 

"The sick girl who was brought here two hours 
or so ago. Let me have her and I will pay you 
well/* he said with a brusqueness that, had his' \ / 
pientality been untouched by fear, he would have' 
4tnown would injure his cause. 

"Why such excitement?" said Madame Der-; : / _ -^ 

went coolly. "And why such haste to withdraw^ - . '■.:'.-..' 
your daughter from a house into which you are so ,, 
^nxious to gain entrance that you cannot even wait- .»* 

to be admitted, but, forsooth, must force your/ • 
way? I see no reason for hastening to responct; -, , v ^ 
to your very questionably couched request, but":-^::' 
I do see ample right for demanding to know wh)(^ '^ .-<^ 
you have forcibly entered my house, and how the -^ ' ..^^^ 
means for so doing came into your possession.^ "^ ' 
Entering places through locked doors has an un- 
pleasant name, I believe, in the dictionary of law 
terms. Lest you do not know the definition, I 
will assist you in -finding an officer to tutor you. 
Butler, call the police." 

Mr. Thurston was appalled. For the first time 
he realized what Mary Ellen had foreseen. He 
had placed himself in a position to be retained in 
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'.a police station for an iDdefinite length of time and ,".' - 

■ by his ill-advised move had courted even a worse . ■- ;' .-' 
* publicity than that he had tried to evade. Truly, . 
his tenor was enmeshing him more and more in '■'.'■'-■. 
a tangle of undesired results. He felt his fright . \- _ 
wrenching from him every vestige of judgment, <r..^.^' ' 
as he stood at the mercy of this woman, insolent''7'"---. ■,0' 
and ctwnposed before him. .■-■.■'" ' 

"That will be by far the best," she continued, .-'^ '- ^^ ' 
enjoying watching him writhe in her clutchcsJlfc:: ",'; ^^[/^ 
' "Explanations tire me, but he will be intereste4i'?'*^Kv— ^ 
■.to learn how you came into possession of the nttl^-..^'''"'^^i";i: 
piece of steel which proves such a happy opec^":^-ii^ 
sesame to this house of which I hold the leasc.i 
and how it is possible for you to make your way, 
.1 as you have done, into a respectable residence, 
^utler," she called, "make haste." 

"Wait, wait," he urged, "I will explain." 

"I repeat, I am not interested," said Madame 

Derwent. "The police will be here very soon 

now. TTiey will be far more entertained than I 

'>r5^in following either the facts or the fancies with 

'- "'which you choose to regale the court tomorrow 

morning." 

"But yours is not a respectable house," he ex- 
claimed, trying to gain a hold upon himself, and 
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getting, instead, deeper and deeper into his diffi- 
culties. 

"So! Libel as well! That will make better 
reading still for the Sunday papers ! The public 
will like to know how it is that you, Barnard 
Thurston, are in a position to make such declara- 
tion, and how you happened (?) to possess a 
private key to a house that you yourself have 
branded, — and searching in it for your daughter, 
too! And so much more excited at finding hef 
here than the daughters of other men ! Had you 
forgotten the old adage, 'What's bred in the bone,' 
— and all the rest of it?" She laughed cynically-; 

"I will make you smart for this," he said fu- 
riously. 

"Indeed ! It quite interests me to know how ! 
It appears just at this moment that the stick of 
caustic is in my hands ; also, it seems to me a very 
wise move on your part to declare that this is ^. 
respectable house, as a moment ago I affirmed \t 
to be." 

"Then so it is," he replied dazedly. 

She laughed. 

"In which case shall I enter suit against you 
for defaming its character, as you did just now?'* 

"Stop quibbling," said Mr. Thurston, every 
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228 Above the Shame of Circumstance - . . 

vestige of his judgment gone and falling headlong . • • ' 
: into the very pit he most would have wished to VV^^^^. • 
r ^. avoid, "I am the owner of this house, and I know 

/ all about your nefarious business." 

. ^: "Ah!" said Madame Derwent, sinking into a , ' ; ^ 

chair with a look of triumph. A keen scrutiny of . 
the man determined her next move. ^ 

r "■ "How about dropping oflF the rent this year?" • . 

A ' she said. "Ten thousand might (?) pay me for 

not calling the police and exposing you." •! 

"You do not want the police any more than I ■ '• . 
do," he quivered. "Give me my dau^ter and . 
•^^^^ou may ask what you please." 
i; "The police never trouble me. You and men ' 
Ly-s V ."like you kindly arrange that for us." 
0--^^^^ / \ ' ; ;" "Not that you may decoy young girls!" 
• *. • ' "Take care; I have never done that! I leave 

'^'* ' r /, that part of the trade to such as you! Your 
. ' • : ' '.'^daughter fell just outside my door, whatever she 
- : : ' f / ^^ doing there, — she said she was hunting pur- 
\/^\.. . ity. — ^Poor child, if you are her father, I don't 
: wonder she left home to find it. We brought her 
X;:;-;;__. in here while waiting for a cab to take her to a 

, hospital, for she screamed with terror when I 

• spoke of taking her home. All this, even includ* 

* ing the delightful effect your morals have made on 
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her sensibilities, you might have learned some : 
minutes ago, had you approached me in the in- /" 
i gratiating manner you so well know how to as- > 
' gxime at times. Instead, you force your way into 
■my house and insult me for my courtesy. You \ . 
deserve notoriety and the assistance of the police , - 
to a resting place behind bars, where you can con- . 
sider your ways and recover your poise." 

"How do I know that what you say is true?" '', 
'That does not concern me. You can consider 
its possibilities when you reach the house of deten- 
tion. This conversation is wearying me. I think 
it worth two years' rent by this time, don't you?" 
"I will give you three, if you will swear that my 
- daugjiter is not in your hoxise and that she left itj ■ 
. as pure as she entered it Where can I find her?": 
"A receipt in full, please." 
He took his book from his pocket, made out 
. a receipt and gave it to her without a word. 

"That is correct," she said, suavely, contem-, 
"plating it at her leisure. "I know you, Mr.'". 
Thurston. It is pleasant to discover," she con-> 
tinued sarcastically, "that men like you do not, - 
travel through Hfe wholly incognito. Some^' 
stratum of society is sure to claim you for its own. > 
' As for j'our daughter, whose purity you prize so ■ 
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230 Above the Shame of Circumstance ^ 
..far above the purity of other men's dau^ters, shc.-~ 
. is at St. Stephen's Hospital, and as pure as a girlv" 
can be with the blood of such a father flowing in ■ 
Jier veins. I am glad to be able to render you thi^' 
little service. I will send the butler to show yon 
the door." 

She swept from the room and left him there, — =. 
. alone. 






CHAPTER XXIX vr 

BARNARD THURSTON crept nervelessly / \ 

out of the house, and just as the Bolton .|j 

car rounded the comer of the street, he appeared ) 

upon the platform of the steps. There was 
a frantic signalling from the trolley, and when .'i. 

it came to a standsdll at the next white i ,; 

post, a wcman ali^ted and hurried back to '^\ 

the man, who was moving slowly towards the 
cab. 

"Barnard !" she called, "Barnard !" 

As the call reached his ears, the man halted as 
if suddenly clamped to the stone of the steps; 
then he pitched forward, saving himself from a 
disastrous fall only by catching at the open door 
of the carriage. 

"Eunice!" he said quickly, as the rapidly ap- 
proaching figure became more and more terribly 
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232 Above the Shame op Circumstance 
real to his horror-stricken gaze, "what under the 
heavens are you doing here?" 

"You certainly did not expect that I was go- -, 
ing to sit at hcmie and do nothing, did you, " 
Barnard?" said his wife, running towards him_ 
like an excited child. "I never had the slightest; 
idea of letting you undertake this search all byr 
yourself, and as socm as you had gone I made;.; 
ready to go out to see what I could do bj- myself. V 
It happened that Bryerson, the policeman, met me^ ' 
and asked if Aldine had come back. Of course t'- /. 
told him no, and that we had no idea where she'.;"* > 
had gone and were frightened to death about her.y ' • - 
He told me he saw her take the Bolton car, and 
then I recalled that at one time she had an inti- ' * 
mate friend there. I knew it was such a bit of a 
place that if she had gone there, someone standing 
about the hotel would surely notice her, for the 
car stops right in front of the Bristol House. I 
started for Bolttm, but happened to see you and ./'K'^^ 
got off to tell you where you must go to find her. /'■'ii/.£5 
What are you doing in that house?" i'/^*t^ _/ 

"Get into the cab, Eunice," said Mr. Thurs-^^-? //;) 
ton weakly. "We already know where she isl' ■; Ch;;* 
She did t^e the Bolton car, but left it near here,. .,,.--|,^v^, 
and fainted from exhaustion. Someone took hei^'?\ 'f^ 
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to St. Stephen's Hospital and we are just going to 
get her." / 

As he spoke he placed his wife in the carriage 
and followed with dragging steps, but as he fell 
into, rather than entered the cab, he lurched, with 
hoarse guttural sound, against Mary Ellen's 
shoulder and his voice trailed thinly away. Not 
wholly unconscious, he reached his hand towards 
ers. 
Without a shade of what is known as mental 
Vrepellance, she held her mind steadily in Th< 

Presence. That radiated through her and 
I yond the confines of her personality, and guer- 
.^^doned her. His hand stopped suddenly in its 
^outward reach, wavering uncertainly within a fev^ 
inches of hers. Mystified at the unseen something 
which prevented the longed-for contact, puzzlingly 
and haltingly he drew back his hand until in lieu 
of other harbor it lay listlessly by his side. WitH 
mute wonderment that was less than questioning 
he lifted heavy eyes, wooing assistance and the^ 
kinship of touch, and out of the dark and swim- 
ming air there came to his vision the anxious face, 
of his wife. Unlike her usual voluble self, shi. 
was watching these strange and chan^ng phases/ 
in frightened silence, a love that the illness of hei 
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daughter never had brou^t to the fore lining 
into the mask engraved by the selfish years the 
face of the girl he had married long ago. She 
had given him an honest if not an exalted affec- 
tion and in return he had made the base requital 
of a betrayed and desecrated trust. Dimly this 
floated in the limbo of the husband's mind. Hers , 
never had been, — never could be, — a wealth of, 
love such as Mary Ellen had it in her power to 
'give, but would not, no, would not even make it 
possible for him to touch her when he needed her 
so, he thought, dizzied by the luminous irradiation 
that seemed to emanate from her and which con- | 

fused him beyond his understanding. Mary -^ 

Ellen scorned him, — still this vague impression ■ , /\ 
floated through his mind, — she hated and despised:'; " -y 
him! Yes, and he hated her! But his wife, — ^ 
she loved him with a love that took things as she 
found them, without too much exaltation in her 
demands; — ^he could find her, — and he groped to- 
wards the slender fingers lying in her lap and 
clutched them with a grip that made her wince. 
The swaying air grew black before him and earth's 
noises died away. 

Mary Ellen gave the order for home. Then 
she placed.her hand over that of the frightened. 
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silent wife, who held her husband's with love 
and fear combined; and as the hand of this man 
was held by Mary Ellen's faith and the wife's 
love, so his soul was held in the body that might 
not yield it up because, as an instrument, it had 
not been used to the fulness of its mission. 

He recuperated somewhat as the air from the 
open windows came in upon him and an increase 
of circulation was induced by the jolting over the 
rough streets of the business part of the city, but 
he required assistance into the house. When be- 
tween the cool sheets of his bed, with his wife's 
face bending towards him, he turned to Mary 
Ellen and again essayed to touch hen The same 
perplexed, unvoiced inquiry as before was lined 
upon his face, as his fingers moved within a few 
inches of hers, wavered, and dropped on their pas- 
sage after a fashion that to his wife seemed 
only the uncertain movements of an invalid; then 
wandered even more insistently over the spaces, 
^sensing their way to any haven, — what matter 
/' where, — ^if they brought him to the comfortable 

protection of sympathy and community of in- 
terests. So once more they found themselves 
homed in his wife's palm. Through some wis- 
dom, ignorantly used, she had made no move to- 
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C^ S, . \(; wards him, and when these wandering pilots of 
y:his desire reached the harbor of her languid ac- 
■ , ' quiescence, she just let them rest there, and he . 

' .y-r .'■ .:' closed his eyes. ■;.'' 

. ■ . , ■ ' ■ ■ "Do not be alarmed by this attack of your hus- '. ;' ;■.-. '" .. 
■ '. band's, Mrs. Thurston," smd Mary Ellen, when': ' ,'■ 
all that was possible for the moment had been-'_.- ■ ,-, ' 
done. "He has been greatly agitated by this -sis:^ " 
event of Aldine's disappearance. He told yon,--^-;^'*-/-'. 
did he not, that she fainted on the sidewalk and.- "'^si^^* 
someone sent her to St. Stephen's Hospital^ W'e"V' ••_■"•; ' 
know she will be well cared for. What do youV.'V;. 
think of leaving her in their charge for a while, if • ^'^j ; 
it can be arranged. That will make it possible for - •", 
you to give more of your attenticm to Mr. Thurs- 
ton and help him to renew his courage. That is' 
what he needs, and wise love is a better panacea 
for him now than drugs. If you need me, let me 
know and I will gladly come to you, and if you, 
•; , like, I will assume the oversight of Aldine's wel- 

: .- fare." ^... 

■ ':'■;: "You are very kind," said Mrs, Thurston, andi- ' ^^^^N" 

'- -- ,:7"-'-: apathetically dropping her husband's hand, she \ y-- 
. ■ ■ <i:^' , followed Mary Ellen as she left the room. It^^^:"*:-' 
': ' :'., ■■'-,.' was the first time in all their intercourse of years'.' ■';: * 
that she had seemed to reco^ze as an individual 

T^■^.%v;.^^;■l> ■■■•■■ rv---!^ 
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the woman before her, or to consider her in any 
manner other than as an assistance to her.' 
own ease and comfort. Not even a sense of^ 
regret at what might have meant the total^, 
wreckage of Mary Ellen's life had dimmed, / 
■ apparently, the outlook of her day-short vision; - 
only when there were threatenings that her . 
-, own pride and comfort mig^t be disturbed had ■ 
. ■, . these clouds attracted her attention, and upon the 
Iv^ misting away of such conditions, she promptly - 
' had forgotten all about them. There was a shade 
of difference in the quality of her address now, as 
she followed Mary Ellen to the head of the stairs 
and clung to her when she started to descend. 

"Do you think his condition is very serious?'^ 
she quavered. 

"Not at all, Mrs. Thurston. It is an hyster-- | 
ical attack rather than any approach to paralysis- | 
or apoplexy, and as I have said, love and rest are ■, 
great restoratives in such cases. Be assured that 
- I will follow Aldine's condition closely, and keep/; 
you well informed." ' ' 
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CHAPTER XXX 

NOTWITHSTANDING this extended series 
of events, Mary Ellen returned to the In- 
telligence Office while the afternoon was in its 
prime. She telephoned at once to St. Stephen's 
Hospital. The patient had been received, — ^yes. 
Was delirious and very ill, not, presumably, in any 
immediate danger, but it would be better not to 
excite her further tonight. If the questioner 
would call at twelve tomorrow, the house physi- 
cian would talk with her ccmceming the case. 

Des[Hte her infinite trust, she was depleted by 
the day's occurrences and turned jo}^ulIy to the 
little room, there, before her evening lecture, to re- 
cover poise throu^ rest and meditation. Before 
she reached the door, however, she seemed en- 
shrouded in a delicious maze of irresponsibility, — 
not as of faith in the Alt-Intelligence, but as if she 
238 
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herself no longer had need to worry and fret over 
the straightening out of tangled lives to which, 
foolishly now it began to seem to her, she had ded- 
icated herself. A sense of inertia, as dreamily 
pleasant as the atmosphere of Calypso's Island to 
the lotus-eaters, was rapidly overcoming her. 
What need to rest and meditate ! Let things take 
their course and people go their way, seemed in- 
borne on her consciousness. Why not give herself 
a little of the joy she so constantly prated of tO; 
others? Suddenly everything that pertained to' 
her ideal seemed inconsequential. Why not 
speak the truth and say that these passing things 
of life are the real, and the unreal is the misty: 
imaginings about which, after all, no two think- 
:ers wholly agree? 

' She went to her desk and leaned back in her, 
■chair almost in a lethargy of ease, languorously 
.watching Eldora, who was bringing to her from' 
the window sill a bouquet of orchids wonderful 
in shapes and hues. 

"These came for you about half an hour ago, 
Mary Ellen," she said. **There is no card." 

Mary Ellen took the blossoms and looked at^ 
them with strained intentness. The longing fo/: 
conquest for one's self alone and the sense of 
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inertia towards others, grew steadily upon her. 

She began to find herself slipping into "the mind's 
'■■I voluptuousness" of vacuous and selfish revery, — 
v,\when suddenly she sat erect and infilled her- 
.>,pelf with a long, sweeping breath, — 
*; ,T "The Presence," she whispered. 
>"' She realized that the air had become insupport- 

,ably dense and narcotic. Shaking herself, as she 
;!might from a shower of dew dropping upon her 
rfrom stmie poisonous foliage of the forest, she 
-/rose and went to the casemenL 
; ■{ "Open the windows, Eldora," she said, suiting^ 
" her own actions to her words. "There is a temble 
, odor here, — and take these flowers away I They 
' ^bring with them the odor of a lie !" 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

NEXT morning Mary Ellen continued the 
lesson on movement, including those who at 
the time were assembled in the roans. There were 
no specific hours for these talks with each other in 
the Bureau, — it was all as could be arranged from 
time to time. Not self, but cooperation among 
all and malice towards none was the attitude of 
mind that made this possible. 

"No portion of your lives is apart from Him, 
classmates," she said. "Affirm openly your 
Oneness with all Creation." 

"Do you really mean that we can do what God 
does?" said Sadie. 

"We are part of that Mystical Substance, even 
as your forefinger is part of the structure you call 
yourself. That tries to obey your intelligence, 
but does not always catch the message from your 
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brain, so does crudely many things that try you 
and seem quite counter to your directiwis. But 
working together, finally you accomplish results. 
God can be to us, only what our minds compre- 
hend of Him. What is revealed to one, another 
is in blindness to. Hattie, the light of companion- 
ship shines in your face more than it did yesterday. 
You begin to understand better; you do not look, 
lonely now." 

"I am not," said Hattie, "but it goes away, this 

- comradeship, it goes away." 

"It will come again and stay longer. You 

.'have only to elect your outlook of vision, whether 
in the visible or the invisible, and your si^t will 
grow. Let us illustrate what I mean by practic-,' 

'■ ing The Presence in every thought we think and: 
every movement we make. With a breath of; 
thanksgiving at your ability to do, set your feet; 
on their foundation, — the floor; throw your ' /^ 
weight well into the legs ; strike root for the mo- ^' 
ment as you might be trees. Send the power of - 
direction from the central station of your thought 
well into your amis. With the sense of spread- 
ing both roots and branches from their centre, 
walk to the diiferent windows and open them. 
' A\^' Blow out the breath with a cleansing, sweeping 
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movement. With a fine doing that is clearly per- 
ceptible to all who look at your work, inhale and 
sing within you, 'He that guideth himself is 
greater than he that taketh a great city!' 

"Now, play you have brooms in hand, prepara- 
tory to sweeping. Note the graceful pose the body 
naturally takes in this exercise when every part' 
■of you,— desire, will and tissue, — unite rhythmic- 
ally in handling this instnunent in worship Xx> ■■, 
God by service to man." ^-v 

The students took position with more or less'^.. 
■ reproduction of the idea through their bodies, ac-, 
Jcording to the clearness with which they visioned, • 
and directed the activities of their muscles and;(' 
nerves. 

"Come down the room in line, imaging the;' 
sweeping of a beautiful carj>et. Make consecu-^L. 
lively three strokes the width of the broom, the; 
length of each breadth. As you bend, exhale and 
sing within you this impetus to activity, — 

"Who sweeps a room as Yty Thy Law.* 

As you recover to position, inhale, and care- 
fully scanning your work to see that it is accu- 
rately done, fill your whole being with gratitude 
that you are using yourselves and your instru- 
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i^ ■■■ Vj^jnents in service. Sing within (not aloud) the 

jnext line of the same beautiful poem, — ,. ;*. • 

> 'Makes that and the action fine/ : V *>■>. '^ 

"Now, take a moment of delicious rest after /v . : :;;> 

action, and sense the harmonies of the 'flowing A 

■* . ♦ • *^ - ■ • "■-• ,jj 

conditions' of Life. Say within you, so deeply; ■ i-^ 
that it comes nowhere near your lips, even to give'i^ 
these impetus to move, — Teach me Thy Law,' 
O God.' When you feel the wave of receptivity 

. to the teachings of Law, do not let it ebb in vapor- - 
V . ous longings. Direct it into the work you have 

in hand. With your whole being floating in wor- 
ship, declare by your souls' radiation through 
deeds or through rest, — 'And I will walk 
therein!'" 

"It's easy enough to carry out these things in 

imagination when there are no doorbells and 

^telephones ringing and people telling you to stop 

dreaming and to attend to your business," said 

. Janette. 

"If you follow these directions truly and not 
superficially, no one will accuse you of that The 

, saying, 'He is too good to be of any accoimt,' 

^should read, 'He is not good enough, who does 

• not make his goodness shine through.' " 
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The Practice of the Presence 
"If others would let me alone, I could woHe ':'. 
according to your teaching," groaned Dabney, 
"but they keep telling me what to do, when I / ' 
know better than they." ^- 

"Strange," said Sadie. "If I'm let alone, I 
can't succeed in anything. I want to be told how 
and what to do." 

"Both your types are needed in the world 
-'llight places should be found for each," SEud Mary 
.Ellen. "Dabney, we may be able to put you. 
Where you can follow your own good way, and 

you, Sadie, where you will be under direction ^ 
VSuppose you ask your employers to let you ex- 
.^hange places for a while, and watch the results y 
Ht may be equally good for your mistresses. Givc^'^; 
us points, girls. There are a very few of us in 
this little Intelligence Bureau, but we may radi- y^ 
ate the practicalizing of the Practice of The'\^ / 
Presence, through wise cooperation, in the es-' '' 
sence, without which there never can be made/ '_. 
manifest a democracy of opportunity and of ed-/ / 
ucation, symbolized through settlements, institu- // 
tions, or any other objective means. We can // 
teach others through exemplification of our idea!,? 
though such may not be able to afHliate with us, / 
as yet, in our closer approach to the Holy of' 
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246 Above the Shame of Circumstancb \ 

Holies. In placing yourselves in your paths of; / 
progression, always talk of the way out of your 
difficulties; never of how you got into thcnhl^ 
Rise out of your troubles in your mind^ and sooir\ 
either you will find means of coping with them 01^ 
they will disappear. Cease to look for apprecia- 
tion, yet be very happy when you receive it. The 
world is often too busy and tired to tell you it 
likes your work, even when it does. Have 2^ 
happy himt for your own and everybody's good 
qualities and glory in them when you find them. . 
Free your mind from criticism, prejudice, dis^ 
couragement. It is attitude of mind, not things,^, 
that opens heaven to us. This is a much mc^' 
vital way of living than the abstract *being 
good' about which we hear so much." 

A sense of oneness filled the room. Mary 
Ellen did not speak for several minutes. The 
surrounding air became invested with a spirit 
'of aspiration that was definitely felt. Whcn'^' 
again her voice floated into the currents of * 
thought in the room, the vibrant resonance of her'*' 
voiced expression but amplified the theme each 
soul was singing, — "God Bless Us All." 
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CHAPTER XXXII 



GOULD you say 'Bless you,' to me?" said 
Mr. Thurston. He h^ entered the room 
while the lesson was in progress, but not until 
the class was adjourned did he come heavily for- 
ward. "Could you, Mary EUen? Then say it, 
for I need it." 

"I do say it with the strength of my soul," said 
Mary Ellen. 

He dropped into a chair as one too exhausted 
to stand. 

"She won't see me," he whispered. "She 
won't see me.'* 

Mary Ellen was silent. 

"This morning I went to the hospital. The 
officials were willing to admit me, but her apart- 
ment must be near the reception room, for I heard 
the attendant announce my coming, and I heard 
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. ♦ her scream, — scream^ Mary Ellen, when she 
. heard my name. They came back and told me I , * 
could not see her then, — to come again, — ^but that • . 
scream held more than temporary unwillingness • 
to see me; it rang out the death knell of her love , 
for me. Persuade her to receive me again intoJ>^ 
her heart." (^\ 

"Do you think your daughter's love can be per- At- 
suaded by me ? You never can gain from others I' . 

m 

/ what you cannot accord yourself. Can you re-; * 
\;spect yourself? Is your daughter's love your? 
•right?" 

"No, it is not," he groaned. 
"Then make it your right," said Mary Ellen, 
; standing superb before him. "It is your daugh- 
ter's privilege to grow, and to remain in her 
environment you must grow also. She has been 
terror-stricken because she has considered herself 
a result of you. So are nature's most beautiful 
unfoldments results of alluvial deposits of ages 
that in preparation for greater use have passed 
into and out of what at the time are loathly ' 
stages. You are a loathly thing, unfit for any - 
daughter's respect, as long as you remain as you- 
are. Stretch yourself out on the field of God's 
growth as refuse is spread over wheat fields in the 
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fall, but do not stay there! Make the wheat 
fields of your character go into partnership with 
the life of its earth and direct the very offal to 
bring forth rich harvest." 

He looked at her with terrified eyes, and cow-' 
. ered beneath the whip-lash of her words. 

"I could kill you, I hate you so, and I could 
. die for you, I love you so," he moaned. 

She placed her hands upon his shoulders and 
brought him to his feet. 

"Beyond the daughter you have insulted," she 
said, ignoring his words, "is the wife you have be- 
trayed. Yesterday you found her just where 
you left her when you strayed away from 
her." 

"That is it," he said, "just there, like a flower 
halted in the opening." 

"Apply yourself to nurture it into bloom." 

"I can't," he trembled. "Mary Ellen, there is 
too much wreckage in my path. There is your 
soul I have sought to ruin; Aldine, whose joy I 
have crushed; my wife, whom I have led into a 
maze of distress that I am glad she does not 
wholly see; my boy; humanity! The results are 
too far-reaching for me ever to hope to retrieve." 

Again she placed her hands on his shoulders. 
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\ 250 Above the Shame of Circumstance 
■ this time impelling the relaxed muscles to sup- 
port them in their place. 

"Shoulder your results as we must build on our 
causes." 

"I can't," he murmured, — but his shoulders had 
remained in position, thougji his head was bent, — !"".,-. 
"I have wrecked you ail!" ^^v-'.?" ^/'' 

'Teach us by your life, which is the real test* , ' ■'-^' 7 
that we can grow new causes, and that you can:' I '■' 
plough the way for us." -■'— , 

"I will try," he said feebly, a glimmer of hop^- >,-- , 
in his grief gloomed eyes, t-i ■■;'. 

"Try! Try! Try! Say I will!" ;>il% a 

Her voice ceased. There was silence. There .-C^l^' 
flowed throu^ his veins the vivifying essence of;^.J ; > 
her healing power as he affiliated to himself her^ V^ 
benediction. 

"Barnard Thurston, bless you," lived, sus- 
pended in spirit, invigorating him with the viril- 
ity of its message. 

"Mary Ellen," he said, raising his head until 
he, too, stood erect, "God bless you!" 
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CHAPTER XXXIII '^\. 

,<^-} . ,:!^ 

As noon approached, Mary Ellen left the /■■'■-• x?! 

Intelligence Office for the hospital. -; J 

There never was any wonderment in her mind '^ ^ ,, / 

now when Carles Orchester appeared, and when, ^ ',; ■.^:'. 
true to her anticipations, he joined her on her way, !'l 

she floated into the very heart of their conversa- ( .iji' 

tion, which, like a beautiful serial story, always \'\ 

was continued in their next. 

"Do you recall the recital in some Talmudic lit- 
erature of the four men who wanted to enter 
Paradise?" she said. "The first entered but be- 
came blind; the second entered but became mad; 
the third in entering brought confusion; the 
fourth entered in peace and remained in peace. 
So may I enter if, as you reminded me when last 
we met, I bide the fulness of time. What a 
beautiful phrase. It brings with it its own sense 
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of infinite rest. Carles, Aldine asked me a ques- 
tion once which I did not answer wholly to my 
satisfaction. How was it that in the early days 
of my initiation into the novitiate of service, and ' 
having come into the knowledge that I had inher- 
ent right to choose, I did not avoid the terrible pit 
into which I fell? Tell me, Carles, wherein did 
I lack?" 

'It was in no sense a lack, Marie Alano," said 
Carles tenderly. "Growth is never sudden. 
Some ideals come quickly to the light and there . 
mature and others grow to a greater completion in 
the dark before they come to revelation in 
the light. You had your vision, as most of 
us do, in a flash ; you entered upon the path of its 
attainment free from prejudice, which is a greater 
obstruction to progress than honest ignorance or 
the weakness of childhood. Your very isolation 
prepared you for the greatest of all teaching, 
that which never is transferred by word of 
mouth?^ 

"But having become assured of my right to 
choose, why did my intuition as the choice to make 
fail me at a crucial moment?" 

"Behind the new picture forming, impressed in 
the palimpsest of the mind, was the working rule 
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of your life, — obey your governors. When this 
man approached you, you were in an especially 
•receptive mood, due to the eflFect of the book and 
the silence of the house, and untaught, as yet, that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. Your 
mind recognized in his personality not the 
villain, which was a concept of him that was then ^; :]a*^ 
^unknown to your mind, but your employer, your . ' 5'Vi ' 
elder, the father of the boy you love. The ideal- ; 
of obedience to such was infibred in every cell of- 
your tissue, and his command prevailed. You^^v ' 
might be far upon The Way, and yet the path of -j-r^' . 
wise obedience be complicated by the palimpsest; ^ 
upon which the habit of today is based. '^- 

"My vision of you as one of the great physi-^"; 
cians of the world grows with the days, Marie "^ 
Alano," he mused aloud, after they had com-' 
passed some distance in silence. \ * > 

"I have been thinking constantly of what yout: / 
said to me when last we met, but it seems fickle' v . 
to desert the school of my heart," said Mary Ellen 
thoughtfully. 

"You need not do that of necessity." 
"Then, too, I must have means of subsistence." 
"Fear not, companion of my soul," he responded, 
his heart going out to her in waves of protective 
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tenderness, and his eyes resting on her, supporting 

her with the strength of his strength, "Be brave, 

,,, as always. God sends His messengers; never for- 

, .:*;gct that, heart of my heart. Both in the visible 

"^c^-rand the invisible I stand ready to serve. Should 

vlji'^ there come a time when the so-called dominion of 

liT^»r4f^' ;death and hell threaten to engulf you, here am I, 

lfi_i^J!f'--~yout God-appointed guardian throu^ the love 

■^)S^ °^ ^y ^"^ ^°'' yo^rs- Your call will bear me to 

^" "■ you. Now there is much for you to do. Life 

\ .^ should open up its treasures through mental ex- 

■ ;?^(1" P^"^'°" ^"'^ scientific study that you may the /,' 

■''^^'^■^bctter focus in the objective the counterpart which ^ 

lives in the unseen; and it seems to me that the. / ■''/ 
life of the true physician is the one for you to ,,7 
prepare for now." ^ ; - 'y^ 

J^f- "How safe and glad I feel with you, Carles, : '" ., 
^.'i^how supported in my trials, which, as long as I' ' •;>;' 
have strength, I must meet through my own en- ' ,,.,,';''' 
^;h' deavors,' — when the assurance forever nestles in . '' 
my heart that throiigh the forces of Omnipotence , , ,- 
<my call will seek out the one of all the world I- 
would summon in my need to support me by hij '^_ 
love." Vy'ii^'.'.^^ 

As a prompt sequel to this conversation Mary/::;:^,,^^ 
Ellen found herself introduced to the dean of th<^v.^ jj-5 
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/. college with which St. Stephen's Hospital was con- 
nected, and saw extending before her years of 
initiation into research on academic lines. Many 
little ways of livelihood presented themselves, — 
tutoring and teaching the things that were in- 
grained in her life, and always closest to her heart ' 
she held the Bureau and the demonstrating, every 
instant in life, of the Great Principle which, to be • 
successful in church and state, must first find birth. j^'"; 
in each individual soul. s'-r. : 
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CHAPTER XXXIV -^ 

f^OR long, weary weeks did Aldine Thurston '//If., 

lie at the door of new realms in the hospital --. rf't^'x^ 
of St. Stephen's. Though the trip into the open '^'.IV^ 
''!-.' .■ air and her removal from the atmosphere of her y'^X^^ 

parents' terror had relieved her delirium, she lay 'fj^' 

{_,':■; ' in a state of semi-stupor for many days. This v^^ 

Vv condition, at the mere mention of her father's 

name, was changed into wild excitement, inducing 
scream upon scream, and finally even his presence 
at the hospital in inquiry was deemed inadvisable, 
so keenly did she sense and resent his advent 
After a while, however, Mrs. Thurston became a 
frequent visitor, and seeing that her husband hun- 
gered for news of the little invalid, she treasured 
every item of her visit to repeat to him at dinner. 
She had been a charming raconteur in her girl- 
hood, and thou^ in these latter years she had 
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degenerated into a mere retailer of happenings, her ■ - " ^' ^^-^--^ 
talent revived under her husband's notice and her ;^ ., 
own interest in the subject. 

Months passed, and in her hospital experience 
.Mary Ellen was enabled to come closely in touch [^ 
with Aldine, who, when she became better, had 
refused to go home and at her own request had. ' ■ . 

* been transferred to a sanatorium, from which she '" ■ ;, 

showed no inclination to disconnect herself. It ; ,' 

•had become a serious matter to Mary Ellen's 
'mind how much longer to permit the girl to linger 
in the atmosphere of illness. It took much per- 
suasion to remove her to the tiny apartments above 

'. the Bureau. Once there, however, the recovered 
invalid settled into the practical workings of thet ' 
Intelligence Office as if she were bound by nd. . 
other interests in the world. 

Time was passing swiftly, and day by day 

. Mary Ellen grew more in love with her work. "^ 

-One day she was passing through the office of the. 
head physician when she encountered a man of dis-V." -. • 
tinguished bearing who rose at her entrance, be-.-^:"?-'V 
stowing upon her the usual courtesy of the man ofT;i 
breeding to a woman standing in his presence.'';^* 
From the platitude of etiquette the movement' 
became a tribute to the individual as with a glance . 
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he summed up the attributes of the mentality 
personified before him. At the instant the head 
physician entered and halted her steps. 

"Dr. Fabyan," he said, "this is one of our stud- 
ents, but between you and me, I wish she were a . ' 
graduate, for the world needs just such physicians 
as she will become, and long years stretch be-^ 
tween her present and her practice. She holds . 
great truths in that brain of hers, but our courses . 
must unfold, develop and harmonize her various, 
knowledges that these may become vehicles for 
.her practice of medicine. She has some wild^: 
.'fancies to be overcome, but so have most of us atV 
', . swne time in our lives, I supfKJse. When she? 
,'' 'Jisettles down in the medical harness, I pre-;': 
'^\dict great things for her. She is past master of j, 
■ the art of service and of cooperation," he con- 
,-' ^nued jovially. "Mary Ellen, Dr. Fabyan is go- ' 
" 'v'ng to lecture to us professors. I am going to 
'. r-'gain you access to the courses." 
\ " He left the room, and Dr. Fabyan brou^t for- 
Vyrzid a chair and motioned her to it before draw- 
~:ing another close to hers and seating himself 
;. \ttherein. 
I ■\-(^ "For stwne time, unknown to you, I have fol- 
j ^^lowed your career and the amplification of your 
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ideas in your life," he said kindly, "and I see, 
farther than our good physician, that your various; 
knowledges will be well constructed vehicles not . 
only for the practice of medicine, as he says, but 
also for the practice of the healing power inherent 
within yourself. The mind must take up im- 
pressions and through mental analysis approxi- 
"■^ mate their meanings. These impressions must be, 

^transmitted through your mentality into the herbs :. 
\ and drugs and simples from which your medicines'^ 
\^are made and which you must study as these were ' 
entities in order to get the mind that is in them. ,- 
\The secret of your success will be that you recog- 
\ -;hize the mind existing in all material things, and , 
■ Vour understanding of cooperation will enable you: 
to work with and to bring under the control of 
your own mind, with your own word and sign of 
power, both patients and medicines for the work-'' 
ing of your will." ''^• 

"Surely not to bring under my control^ Drv' 
Fabyan; that would destroy the hall-mark cooper-// 
ation. And not my will, for that would limit 
wisdom to knowledge only." 

"You will find that knowledge is not to be^ 1 
scorned," he returned, with kindly attitude of at- / 
tention. "It will bestow much grace upon your 
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ife, which has been sadly shorn of the flowers of - 
^harm. It will lead you into the companionship' 
£^' of your peers and place you where you can utilize 
your brilliant mentality to the utmost." He 
noted that a stray sunbeam was falling in her eyes, 

■ and carefully drew the shade, arranging it with a 
% precision of attention that was a delicate flattery 

!^ to her whose life had been so sadly bereft of the^ 

amenities of social life. How pleasant it was to ^ 3J 
:l^ be treated with the consideration that a gentle- ^ , 
■. woman receives from a gentle-man. After all, " ' 
. her life was very sordid. Was it ri^t that she' 
ir^^ should give all, all the time, and receive, person- • 
:^atly, so little? This rcstfuUy darkened room 
brought a sense of such repose. Thus she thought 
dreamily, watching the rhythmic movements of 
the man before her. 

Meanwhile the voice of her companion was 

floating on in deep, rich, compelling tones. She 

found that she was not listening to his words, but 

• to the exquisite intonations that seemed to lave 

: her in rest and luxury. Even upon exercising her 

will to listen, she became but indistinctly conscious 

■ of what he was saying. She was very tired. She 

■ had not known how tired, nor how a voice could 
' rest and lull. 
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"You already know more than do hundreds of 
professors/' was finally inbome upon her con- 
sciousness from Dr. Fabyan's lips. "You have \ 
that mental reach which is the gift of only the 
finest physicians. Some call it intuition, but I ab- ' 
• hor fancy names. It is just what I call it — ^a men- 
tal reach with all your senses alive ; nothing else. 
. It is folly for you to waste your time following the 
. route meant for duller brains than yours. Keep 
\ on with your classes by all means. Meanwhile I 
\will gain you rare opportunities to associate with 
>i5cholars, not students. I will take you under my 
especial tutelage and give you entrance into labor- 
.atories to which, otherwise, you never could gain 
" access until you, too, become great. See, even the ' 

^tones shall yield up their secrets to you and you 

' \ ' 

v?will learn from a piece of lava to trace a tragedy 
of Pompeii, or from this stone upon my finger to 

. evolve the history of the man who dug it from the 
ground and made its polished facets glitter as do ' 

; these before your eyes." As he spoke he suddenly 
raised the shade behind him, and the sun shone 
in upon her and fell upon a gem that flashed its . 
flames of color from his hand. "Knowledge is 
Power. See the brilliance of this jewel as its 
facets catch and refract the light So will, your 
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-mind catch and refract the facts I can place 
-within your path. Knowledge is Power." 

The sunlight blazed before her; the ring was; 
flashed insistently into her eyes. The words rang- ■ 
with clarion clearness into her ears. They seemed- 
to roar and burble through her consciousness. 
.. "^ "I thank you, Dr. Fabyan," she said. Sud-' 
' -..jdenly she realized that her eyes were fastened- 
>— 'upon his with strange intensity. "I gratefully ac-' 
__^ i^pt your assistance, and will prove an earnest' 
"'"student. Knowledge indeed is Power. I thank 
^„*you. I thank you." ^ 



•/ 









CHAPTER XXXV 

DURING the months succeeding Aldine's 
ccHivalcscence, she vouchsafed no explana- 
tion of her attitude towards her home, and skill- / 
fully evaded every attempt to broach the subject. 
She always seemed glad to see her mother and ■-■,! 
Guy, but in her refusal to see her father she re- ■ , i. 
mained obdurate. Every attempt either to win "in 
or force an explanation at once brou^t a return 
of the nervous condition which most of all was to 
be avoided, and Mrs. Thurston was wholly un- 
able to solve the reason for this, to her, inexpli- 
cable antipathy. As for herself, it was her hus- 
band, far more than her daughter, that she loved, 
and though she would not confess it, she was glad 
to have him to herself again. It always had been, 
"Aldine, where are you?" in the old days; it was 
"Where are you, Eunice?" now, and she enjoyed 
a63 
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. * the change. She found that she must float en- 
.tirely on the pleasant side of things to keep his 
company. A shadow of depression or nagging on •/ ' 
her part, and he pleaded engagements elsewhere "•'.• 
i 'and disappeared. The coquetry that had been ^ ^ 
. taught her in her youth was all the instrument she'/ . - 
had for tiding over these terrible months, but ther^ >, 
pressure of one selfish nature upon another, with ^'i!,' ■ % 
a common interest in view, tended to the unfold- ";.': ■ .jy? 
./ ment, after a certain sort, of this woman's charac-;. ' • 
;ter. So poor a thing was this love she had to^.. .' 
' -hang her life upon, but she did not know it. She *;^* 
"knew only that she seemed to get more of her J * 
•'husband's society than formerly, and was glad. 
'■' After a while, however, she realized that this 
' state of affairs could not go on without a scandal 
among their friends and acquaintances, so one day 

• 

\ she broached to Mary Ellen the matter of her 
^daughter's return home; in consequence of which 
Mary Ellen sat down beside Aldine that evening 
when she returned to the tiny apartments above 
the Intelligence OfRce. 

'' Together they watched the sim set behind the ' 
great buildings, in imagination fancying they were . 
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nature's mountains instead of monuments of man ; ■.,',-.> 'Vv'-^-, 
and when the etching time had come and the trees •^i\ ?'^:"* 
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/on the great common not far away stood limned ^-v 

/against the golden gloom of the sky, she spoke to . :^ 

* • 

'Aldine. 



- .A 



casually. 

^ "Home? What is home?" said Aldine, a pe- 

jculiarly vacuous quality in her tones. But she 

deemed incapable of coping with the subject and 

las in a strange city one reaches an enclosure sur- 

rounded by high walls and retraces his steps to 

\ ; spaces with which he is familiar, she relapsed into 

1^ I Jlsilence, and when next she spoke it was on a 

. .' "^wholly different topic. 

'^' ^^ "May I assist you with your work more than I 

\ \ am doing, Mary Ellen?" she said one day. "I 

I should dearly love to." 

-\ "Can you teach the Practice of The Presence, 

' V ",.. ) "What do you have to do to teach it?" 

"Live it, Aldine." 

"Then I cannot help you," she said sadly, "I 
*" don't understand what it means. Teach me." 
"It must come to your life even as the sun in 
the morning, because your world has turned to- 
wards it. Turn in desire, even when you do not 
understand, and little by little the windows of 
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i ^ / your soul will admit the dawn and the li^t will 
/shine from you into the windows of other souls." 
i "What is influence, Mary Ellen?" 

"It is the expressed essence, — the life breath of 
>our inmost thought." After a moment's pause 

■ she continued: "Your father wants you to drive ^ 
/with him this afternoon." '^ ^j^"! 
,' She moved restively. ^ ^ ^ 
.- "I do not care to go." r -v ^ 
■; "Why not?" - ^ v 

"I do not know." -^ ^ 

"Don't you love your father, dear?" /f^ 

"I used to think I adored him, — that I wouldTl!^ | 

■ die for him. Mary Ellen, what is love?" *C*^ "^ 
"My darling, it is too wonderful a thing to b^ CV^ 

defined." T Nx 

"Can it ever die? Can it ever be killed?" ^ 
"Its light can, seemingly, be quenched, but true 
love is undying." 

; "Why don't I want father near me any more? 
' When I knew about that — horror," she shud- 
dered, "I thought I could, in a way, atone for his 
sin, but even my attempt has only caused him 
pain and I am nearly a mental wreck. I think of 

■ it night and day. I can't be right ! I am not a 

■ result of fatherland his deeds. My soul is the 
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■essence of God, the first and only real Cause, 
and my body is an expression of that Mystical - 
Substance. I chose father as a medium for mani- 
festation, and except as I allow his ideas, his 
thoughts, his deeds, his proximity, to make dor- 
: mant my faculty of choice, I am no result of ' 
his outlook and his expression of life. Am I' 
-tight?" 

"Yes, it is as you choose. God is your first and 
supreme cause of love and wisdom." 

"I am crucified, it is true, but is it a crucifixion, 
, sthrough my own misunderstanding, not through 
:^vhis deeds? I cannot atone. He must. That; '^^ 
is Law. Straighten it out for me, Mary Ellen^ .J' 
straighten it out. What can I do for my father :"' ^ 
and what can I do for myself?" C!\lVr'^'^ 

Mary Ellen took her in her arms. '>^ i-^'^S 

"As far as you possibly can, do what God does^ ~i ' 
dear. In patience and mercy vxiit for your father 
to feel the growing power of his own inheritance 
as you now are feeling yours. Say over and over 
these wonderful words, — 

'To bring thee to thy God, love takes the shortest 
route; 

The way which Knowledge leads is but a round- 
about.' 

^ ^^■•-- ■'.. ' ■ . '•'>. '•'^v ' r-^-J -' ■ 
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"You have traveled a hard and rugged road to 
-find purity, my little child, and lo, its seeds for 
growth lie deep in your own dear heart." 





CHAPTER XXXVI 



>&' 



HOW long is it, Mary Ellen, before you are 
to receive your diplomat" said Dr. Fabyan, 
turning from a table in his wonderful laboratory 
where he had been teaching his pupil many things. 

"Three years, Dr. Fabyan," returned Mary 
Ellen. 

"What a pity! What a pity!" he said. "If 
you just had that little piece of sheepskin now, 
I could introduce you to opportxmities you will 
never have again." 

"If these are to be mine, when I am prepared 
for them will they not come to me?" 

"Nonsense! Philosophy is good to keep one 
frCBTi feeling discouraged before the blow falls, 
but it is no use afterwards. Facts are facts !" 

"Do you not think, rather, that fact is a present 
understanding of Principle, not an ultimate?" 
269 
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"I like you, because you dare tx) take issue with 

me; but the fad remains. If we could only cram 

you now with the necessary knowledge, we could 

'^i,put you at once through the final examinations and 

; ?'- place you; but you must have that piece of pardi- 

vj (^ent to show what you know." 

Ooes it really show what I know, after all, 
,:^'^j£-0'P^- Fabyan?" 

'^i'^ff^'^'- "Y*^ ^° colleges and academicians and public 
!JbiaBJ*5vilike. Knowledge must be tabulated, Mary El- 
len. It is that little bit of paper that ^ves liS 
^"5the control when we desire to mass together to /? 
' carry great reforms, conduct scientific investiga- ^;,"r; 
'tions, control conditions. You must have it, 'f/,/? 
;Mar>- Ellen, and I must manage to get it for you ^^ 
rquickly." J'/'/^'lV 

"I do not mind waiting and working for it, '/'■'■''[ 
rDr. Fabyan." y/ v ..r;-,' 

V ^„." "I want to give you this knowledge now./' - y^'/r 
'jJ?^V^\Vhat matter whether you retain it or not. With ' -■'. ' [/ 
a mind like yours you will learn it again. Sit / /■'t. 
here and let me talk to you. Wait a minute, and ; 
I will shut out this garish li^t. It hurts my-' , ^ ■"" 
eyes. There, now, I am ready. There is a cer-V^vV,V?^ 
tain man in this world who holds secrets that inf. -'.ij^^jj^ 
the name of humanity he should be made to dis-''! ::^ 
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gorge. Though he pretends to give these to-^,'^ ^ '-^^^^ .K.^s/ 

others, he withholds the leaven that he uses and "^ 

^ they do not rise to success. He claims that they \\^' 

/ \who fail do so because they have not the 'inner "> 

* '^vision/ whatever he may mean by that. I was !."7 






~' 



•*nce his pupil, but he was jealous of me; feared / 
/"' 'i.-vAme; pretended I had not the required requisites*,' 
. .^/ ^ and refused to surrender his secrets, — to me, who ^; 
C " .^,i '7 Jaiow more than any other man in the world, \^^i 
i-^,, .-V »dare say, except himself." 

"^^V ^/ "Why do I not go to him at once? Surely a 
f '^^I'j few pieces of paper are of no paramount value to 
such a man !" 
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\^^ ^^ \"; "Don't allow yourself to be run away with by 
*>, N? ••that idea, my friend! Such papers as diplomas j 



/" 



:r ;;S and degrees will lead you everywhere, even to him.' 



^ 



/-'^ ... .Could you become his pupil, you could gain posses- •^ 
sion of his secrets, I am sure. By a very simple 
• .^V 'mental process I can prepare you at once to take *^ 
.-these things into your untutored brain and trans- ^ • 
mit them to me. I will affiliate this knowledge**/ •. 
y- with mine, and the world shall come to its own,.* ^ 
We must leam to control and to possess." * • ! 

' - , "Why such haste? Three years is not long."- 
"I am no longer young. Three years may see* 
'^the annihilation of my usefulness, my very self. 
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'■_ I may have returned to mother earth and come up 
' ■ , in violets or dc^-wced. My only hope of im- 
mortality in any sense lies in the cures and dis- 
coveries I leave behind me. Of (»urse he does 
not care for fame, for he believes he has all eter- 
nity in which to grow and come to pass. I have 
but a decade or two at best before I am nothing, / -~- 
excepting as my name lives in the investigations- ' ^' 
to which my name is attached. You must obtairi,.0 , 
these truths for me. Three years I It may be :- 
' thirty-three before you are great enough to apf 
■ -^ proach him except through me. Then where 
■ ?\ Vmay he be!" : , 

/. Restlessly, as it seemed, he rose and snapped the ' \ 
r-v\ Ijcurtain up to its full extent, letting the sunli^t: ' > 
^_^-\"A.iplay full in Mary Ellen's face throu^ milliwisi '.-'' 
■jof motes of dust that filled the f everish-atmos- ! ' 
iphered laboratory with its mingled odors, stale,'/,- _ 
,!pungent, acrid, and narcotic. Then he returned r 
^to his chair, which he drew a trifle closer to her. 
"You love humanity, Mary Ellen?" 
"You know I do. Dr. Fabyan." 
He bent towards her, closely watching her face, 
with her great eyes full of faith looking intently 
: - into his. 

"Wc will work together for this great boon to 
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'humanity," he said, as the wonderful gem upon his 
finger flashed across her si^L "What is mind 
for but to unearth the secrets of the dark and to 
bring to life the triumphs of the light?" 

She moved slightly, not wishing to seem to ob- 
ject to his proximity and dazzled by the flashing 
of the gem. The millions of motes swayed and 
swung before her with the rapidity and intensity 
of active life. Held there before him by the 
habit of respect that she felt was due him as her 
teacher, she sat, or rather felt, as if she floated be- 
- fore him. 

"It is all for humanity that we work. We un- 
^derstand that, don't we, Mary Ellen?" 

"All for humanity," she repeated slowly. : ^'; 

"Humanity needs the concerted efforts of the 4^ 
generous wise to bring it out of the slough in 
■ which it finds itself." 

"Humanity needs the concerted efforts of the 
generous wise to bring it out of the slou^ in 
, which it finds itself." 

"And we who know must use all ri^t means 
to this end." 

"And we who know must use all ri^t means 
.to this end," she followed him, word for word. 
"By a subtle action of the mind I can compel 
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^- f^ ';> -''-<an awakening within yourself whereby for the 
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time you will be able to answer all questions and 
solve all the problems that may be propounded. - ^t 
^This is to be done by establishing a connection be- .'^ - 
tween our two minds, and I act through you. So < 
these puerile examinations will be swept away as 
: a gossamer in the sun." 

"As a gossamer in the sun," she repeated, ^^ . 
.watching the glitter of the stone as it flashed be-; 
, fore her face. 

Then she seemed to hear a strain of music, and "' ' * 
T"" - / . there was wafted to her sense the sound as of some ' 

.Gregorian chant, — "Who is the King of Glory? 
f Open, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory 
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^^-•^.. v; ''-. " "And none else," she said, waving aside his 

* hand. 

A flash of illumination burned steadily into the 
: White Light of perceived conditions as the habit 
. of her mind asserted itself. 

"Will you open the window, Dr. Fabyan?" she 
■ said, moving from him and looking at him stead- 
ily. "Have you ever sensed the odor of a lie?" 
"No," he replied, not acceding to her request, 
' "have you?" 

"Three times," she replied quietly. "Once in 
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a check; once in a bouquet of flowers; once in an i ■ ■ 
attempt to steal my mind, deceive my preceptors,? '■■■ 
and jeopardize the lives of all under my future - / 

care. Should I know what you would propel " 
into my mind, or is your tutorage of the stuffs of 
which dreams are made, to perish with the waking; 
the fruits to remain with you alone?" 
\ "You would learn it all in after years; what - 
■. fatter if you forgot it for a few minutes! What ' 
. X suggest is no worse than buying and selling di-y' .- 
Vf)lomas, and far more scientific." y - ; 

"Dr. Fabyan, I do not denounce you. You, 
\ have tau^t me much practicalization of Principle. 
■. ^^\s I use it so is life with me. For the mat- -' _ 
"■^er in hand, — to me, our deeds for the benefit of^;, ■'■■■ 
humanity are no more justification for deceit than 
our actions in favor of ourselves. Give me the / 
address of this man. If, as you say, he desires /■;' ,..''Cj' 
certain qualities in his pupils and you think V / , ,' .. y-^ 
possess such, I will go to him at once and forego/ ;,t^ , ' 
the years of study for my diploma on my present/ ' ,' 
lines, if so need be. Is the man a physician?" ' / 

"I will not tell you." f / 

"Let me go to him and I will share with youf ' y/ 
what I may." / // 

"You shall never know him," said Dr. Fabyan' / / 
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furiously, "and what is more, should you ever':."' 
.. learn his identity, I will block every step of your"\_. 
way towards him." 

"I do not fear you," she said, "but to ente^^ , 
Paradise, I must go in peace." -v 






CHAPTER XXXVn 

I WILL drive today with father if you will 
send him word to come for me," said 
Aldtne that noon, when Mary Ellen returned to 
her apartments at the Intelligence Office. "Let 
me help you with the Bureau when and as I may, 
but I have decided to home myself with father 
and mother and Guy and to live simply and lov- 
ingly, without criticism or prejudice. By grow- 
ing new causes, I may help father into new re- 
sults." 

"That I will do with pleasure," said Mary 
Ellen. After a moment's pause she sad: "I 
shall socm be called away for a while from the 
business supeivision of the Bureau. Will you 
take active over-charge with Aldyce?" 

"Marie Alano, I am not worthy," sighed Aldine. 
"Sec how in wHidemnation of my father thou^ts 
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. • of myself have held sway. Had I loved per- 
. fectly, when I thought I must take his sin upon ^• 
myself 'perfect love would have cast out fear/ " •. 
There was a silence full of beautiful meaning; '• 
' then Mary Ellen spoke. 

"Do not reproach yourself, little Aldine," she;-: 
said, looking at her thoughtfully. "It takes from^; 
one's heart the strength needed for present achieve- aJ 
ment." "; , 

After another long, sweet moment of contempla- • ' 
tion she continued: "You asked me long ago if,'. 
- • • you might be one of us. You have come into our . ; 
' 'communion, unknown to yourself, through your.* 
' realization of Law. I greet you, little sister." 
"I wish you would receive father when he 
comes," said Aldine timidly. "I long, yet dread, 
to see him." 

"That I will do willingly," said Mary Ellen. 
"He will be here soon," So, when Mr, Thurston 
was announced, it was Mary Ellen who went to 
meet him. 

As she entered the room, he rose and advanced; 
towards her. 

Terrible as had been upon him the effect of his, 
daughter's discovery and its constant rehearsal, it 
had not equalled the result of her withdrawal ] 
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from him. Banished from her presence by his 
own choice of action, — ^he realized it now, — ^he 
was alone, undone. 

"It is months since we met," he said, his wan 
face brightening. "You may be glad to know a 
little of what I have been doing. One thing I 
have succeeded in accomplishing is inducing Mad- 
ame Derwent to relinquish her lease. I am going 
to turn the property into new channels. There 
• are all those girls who are homeless and need an 
iuplift. In business I should ask for cooperation. 
Will you cooperate with me in this?" 

"Gladly," rctumed Mary Ellen. Then hear- 
ing the sound of footsteps, she continued : 

"Aldine is coming, Mr. Thurston, and she is 
going to tell you something that will make you 
^ very glad." 

His strained and tired eyes lighted with the 
hope bom of Mary Ellen's words, he stood mo- 
tionless, watching the door swing back. 

"Father !" called Aldine, running to his opening 
arms, "I am going home with you." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE next time Mary Ellen passed through the 
office of the head physician, Dr. Fabyan 
was writing at the doctor's private desk. He rose 
at her approach and greeted her with his old-time 
cordiality, seeming to have forgotten all about his 
recent outburst of passion. He invited her to at- 
tend a gathering of his noted confreres, and on 
that occasion brought her to the individual at- 
tention of the celebrities present. One and all 
were agreed as to the success of her career. Sie 
had a power of diagnosing that was phenomenal ; 
the patient seemed to her an open book, and her 
adaptation of treatment to each case seemed at 
times uncanny. She accomplished what others 
often failed to do with their most potent dru^. 
Because of her independence, there was much 
questioning among the students as to whether she 
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V,>!would pass the examinations with the flying color5ii:\%^i 
' . '^''■■y'j7;;p>^at her acknowledged brilliance indicated. "^ 

'' '*0-' ■ '■ "'^ isn't what you know you know, you know,", 
.^'■y ''Said one student, jeeringly. "It is whether you ' 
O-L^"' (^answer your questions according to rule." 
'C.\—^f--~y But examination after examination was passed '; 
/^'^-;,'^ith honors, and then came her season of hospital' 
CjN'^fpcriences and several years abroad and in the ^ 
' y; heart of Persia and India and Egypt; and finally;^!' 
her return home, equipped to practice the healing-', ' " 
■-'.■;■ * '^ ^rt ill accordance with her ideal, yet with the un-^- 
'■"'^' ..^'^erstandingof all schools of medicine and of cure.,- ■.- 
' . ;,;>> Happily she foimd her way to the tiny apart-^'"^'^.. ; 
(> ments above the Intelligence Office where alti;"},;. 
' these years she had focussed her thoughts of home,-- ?^--* 
and having been greeted by those whose allee"^^ - .4^ 
iance to its principle and practice had made it|,^ *-*^\ 
continuance possible, and rejoiced by the welcome^ t " 
of those who loved and adored her, finally she 
was free to retire into seclusion. She settled her- 
self in a lounging chair to review her present and 
consider her future. Carles was coming soon 
to talk over with her plans replete with help- 
fulness to others and joy to herself. At last 
she was to reap the reward due those who have 
attained honorably and unflinchingly. Surely, 
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\ 282 Above the Shame of Circumstance 
\ /'life was very good and she was very grateful. 
^"^ fSo she reclined, dreaming of "port after stormy 
> .! seas," when the doorbell rang, announcing a vis- 
' itor. It was Dr. Fabyan. 

"You arc kind to greet me home," said Mary 
' • Ellen. "I have much to tell you and wonderful 
discoveries to share with you." 

He waited until she was seated, then he drew 
\a chair and sat before her. Plunging at once 
into matters vital to them both, for hours they 

■ delved into the mysteries she had unveiled; now 
seeking with him to hnd elucidation for a still 
uncomprehcnded truth, or in her turn throwing 
light upon some question he had not solved. 

"You are now equipped to receive the secrets 
of the man of whom I spoke to you years ago," he ■ . 
said at length, leaning forward and looking 
scrutinizingly into the deep, true eyes that had 
fathomed so many of the depths which fate, as he 
■called it, had withheld him from investigating. A 
shiver of rage swept throu^ him that he who had 
' ^searched so long and earnestly, had studied so 
fruitlessly to find healing for the nations, while 

■ this woman and this man, — he gasped with anger 
:- and expressed part of his venom in the words that 

''next passed his lips. 
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"He holds in that brain of his secrets your 
studies have not even hinted at. What right has 
he, more than another, to decide who is worthy!" 
he continued wrathfuUy. 

"Worth speaks for itself," said Mary Ellen. 
"It cannot be concealed to the seeing eye." 

"He has kept facts from me that should have 
made my name on every tongue with gratitude 
. and thanksgiving," continued Fabyan, his anger 
growing as he thought upon these things. 

"Nay, perhaps rather you withheld them from 
yourself. Secrecy is a matter of one's own un- 
derstanding. Perhaps he told you and you did 
not comprehend." 

"I not comprehend! I possess the knowledge 
of the ages." 

"By knowledge who can find out wisdom?" 
said Mary Ellen thoughtfully. 

"I repeat, you have all the qualities he requires 
in a co-worker. I said once you should never 
meet him, but hot words are best forgotten. Let 
us join forces, Mary Ellen. You and I can do so 
much with what you can learn from him ! What 
difference will it make to him ! He is not a physi- 
cian, and we shall use his teachings to our own and 
not to universal ends, as he pretends to do. I as- 
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'284 Above the Shame of Cikcumstance 
;:^ure you, only throng me can you approach 
. him." 

>' "Surely you know, Dr. Fabyan, that none can 
■■'withhold when the time has come to receive." 
"Think," he continued, enthusiastically, "we 
will build vast hospitals for the sick." 

"My studies have been pursued with the ■ 
thought of preventing illness and disseminating : 
health." 

"There arc those who never can be well, Mary .■ 
Ellen." 

"If such there be, surely they should be cared ■' 
for," replied Mary Ellen. "You are good to ■ 
think of their welfare." 

He shivered a little as she used the word good, 
as if chilled by a passing wind. 

"If you prefer, my money shall go to the found- • 

ing of vast schools for training minds to your ideal . 

and for the building of great laboratories where -dS^ 

all medicines shall be tested and their workings '.'■'■, ^ 

revealed." :^'!;'\;-r 

"Power manifests through the man," said Mary 1' C^y. 

; ^-^i Ellen. "The physician holds in the mind the es- \ ■'*■.■ 

^(;,,sence of cure. The recipe is the vitalized instru-.^ ,.•."";-■ 

'..^'''ment thereof. If, as you say, this man has no', ■-■ 

\ .Vorldly ambition, why not yourself approach him - 
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again f Why do you think that I can gain his^ 
confidence if you cannot?" 

"Because he is jealous of me; and you are ^ 
\ simple and pure in heart and unambitious." 

"And you would take away my talisman, then . 
curse me, when, my magic gone, I fail to bring you^ 
' what you expect!" 

"Without me you shall never see him. Should 
!you attempt it, as I have told you before, I wiltw 
. block every step of your way." 

"And as I have told you, blocks in the way 
but pave a man's path to his own." 

"Mary Ellen, use your common sense. Surely 

you see, after all these years, how impossible it is 

: to do anything in the lowly manner you seem tq 

consider holy." ^ 

"You mistake me ; I do not consider it necessary 
that a thing be lowly to be holy; it is that its 
^ essence must remain pure." 

"Look at your Intelligence Office! All these 
years it has been here in this one little'. 
point." 

"A point is the centre of a circle to the ex^ 
tent of whose circumference there is no limit 
Only today I have heard of its intelligence hav- 
ing radiated throughout entire neighborhoods as 
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286 Above the Shame of Circumstance 
the renewed minds of mistresses, maids, parents, 
children, husbands and wives have changed the 
"^^standard of service into progressive cooperation 
'and outlook on life. Is not this alone worth Hv- 
' ing for^" 

"Oh, yes, it is well enou^ in its way, but why 

"hot introduce attractive methods. This Practice 

' , 'of The Presence is too ethereal, — too fanciful. 

Mary Ellen, let us work together, you and me. I 

'.place my knowledge, my fortune, my life in your 

■ ;^iands, to act with as you will. Think of the good 

'■•you can do; the rest you can bring into tired lives; 

''"the heaven you can make for me by giving me my 

~7. heart's desire. I have had a sad life, Mary Ellen, 

.inisunderstood, even as you have misunderstood 

"me, when I meant only kindness. I have met 

'%ith ingratitude and my service to man has been 

' ' ^igrounded upon the beatings of a wounded heart;. . 

■"You are too gracious, too fine to struggle at odds, 

'with fate any longer. It is due you that happi- 

' ness should come to a heart that has ached as yours 

,'has done. Let me smooth your path, and do you 

V free me from the stigma of failure in the desire of- 

my life. Why should we consider the heartachesf^,,- 

of all but ourselves and leave only our own ambi-^}- 

tions unrequited! Mary Ellen, drop this siIly'^; 
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catering to the miseries of those too indolent to 
■:help themselves and crane to my help, one who 
has spent a lifetime of endeavor only to be ac- 
counted, because of the mean jealousy of one njan, 
a failure at the end." 

Mary Ellen sat silent. The anxious, tired eyes 
;of the man before her, haunted with the spectre 
tof that to which he had not attained, pierced her 
as she mused. True it was, there \Cere the two or. ■ 
three small rooms, but little better equipped than', 
they were when she opened them years ago. . > 
There was this man who longed to help mankind,/-:- 
— or was it himself alone for whom he schemed;., 
in ways unholy. — A strange, faint odor filled the. - 
room. It reminded her of the check received so'.' . 
long ago and the bouquet of orchids that Eldora;- 
had brought to her from the window sill and that 
had reeked to her of a lie. It reminded her of the 
flashing ring in Dr. Fabyan's laboratory as ic 
lured her senses on til! almost these had bounds 
her in their vise. She crossed the room and; 
threw the windows wide. 

"I grieve to rebuff one who so often has been 
kind," she said, "but. Dr. Fabyan, surely you 
know that my ideal would admit of no such 
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288 Above the Shame of Circumstance 

. Long he pleaded with her without avail. Sud- 

• denly he rose furiously to his feet 

"You think to play with me as with a bauble, 
but you will find I am not one of yoiir little class 
of servant girls and puling mistresses who cling . 
to your dictum like children to their mothers' 
skirts. You are now, on account of the discov-*" 
eries you have made, in the eyes of the whole . 
world. Tomorrow honors will pour in upon you. . 
You will be sought by trustees of famous univer- . 

'sities to teach how you have leamed, with drugs 

\and herbs and minerals, with poisons and chem-; 
icals that earth and mind provide, to win their 
sun-energy into food which will completely bal- \ 
ance the human system and nourish it into perfect ■ 
health and an undying instrument of mind. You | 
pretend you do this by the Practice of The Pres- ; 

;ence. You know that is a lie ! I will unmask • 
you as a charlatan. Unless I am otherwise ad- 
vised by you within three days, the whole globe 
shall know of this scandal in high medical cir- 
cles, a fakir who jeopardizes the safety of the 
world.** 

He left the room. Mary Ellen listened to the 
sound of his footsteps until it died away and 
she was left in her Garden of Gethsemane. 
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'_ '-^ i Vainly she attempted to still her mentality, 

^ '7" ^C 'which argued with her as against the understand- 

'^;. '^ ■ ''ing of her mastership. 

^.- - ■^^' , "What a piece of wreckage my life has been," , , 

/■' / y': \she moaned. "Of what avail is the Practice of /j/ 

^ ■' ■■ .{ ^The Presence, if betterment is not manifest ' 

C' - ' '.''through all phases of our lives? O Carles, it is 

\ ,• '' \ ~, ''the thought of you that makes me quiver at the 

'■:'' . ;branding and the stigma I thought I had grown 

. ■ .-to live past! I have looked forward to meeting 

Tyou on some sort of equality after my years of 

I mental growth following in line with my spirit- 

v Y / -r^^ual insight. Dear one, day after day have your 

■^teachings come to me, and with these my love for 

V/ \ you has enmeshed itself in every fibre of my soul. 

-^ ^-^It has verified for mc the mental image of good 

^ awakened years ago by the name of the little 

--j^X^-^child in the story book, and led me thence in con- 

" \tant revelation. Even when to my mentality 

you were but a name, the strength of your being 

. vivified that symbol. When, after years of in- 

/ - visible comradeship, God let me see you in the 

- embodied form your pure soul had made for its 

expression, how satisfying my realization. There 

,' ' is in heaven such marriage as yours and mine 

^ ^ might be, but I may never come into this deepest 
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of unions with you, dear heart, because I am 
branded with false accusation and earth defeat, 
and you have attained through every estate! 
Self pity, hush! No good may ever reach me 
through the murk of your shadow! My love 
for Carles is not the highest and the purest if it 
court the thought that his love for me falls short 
of understanding the realities of my life, clouded 
thou^ these be with the shame of circumstance." 

Even as these thoughts were merging into the 
pulsing currents of the air, there came the sound 
of other footsteps, a quick ring, and the opening 
door revealed to her dazed and half stunned con- 
sciousness the face of Barnard Thurston. 

"Mary Ellen, you have come at last," he said 
intensely, battling for breath in his emotion, 
'The years have been intolerable and with your 
absence the enormity of my unconfessed sin 
against you has grown until I can no longer bear 
its weight in secret. I am going to acknowledge 
publicly what I have done to you, from the first 
horrible insult to your purity to my accusation 
of you as a homicide." 

"No! No!" said Mary Ellen in horror. 
\7 "Have you thought to what such confession may 
lead?" 
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"I have." 

"To your innocent loved ones, worldly shame; 
to yourself, probable imprisonment and obloquy; 
to your affairs, disintegration. I know what im- 
prisonment means; to you it is but a phrase." 

"I will have no half way methods," he said 
fiercely, "I will have no quibbling with com- 
promise or hiding behind your witness. I have 
sinned. I will atone. No longer shall others 
bear the burden of my sin." 

"Think, before you leap into this confession, 
hot only of the results you precipitated on me in 
the past, but of what this ill-advised confession 
will result in to me now. Think not only of 
what you see, but of what I may see, as well." 

"I shall publish every detail of this horrible 
series of circumstances," he repeated, as if by per- 
sonal degradation to relieve his hurt; "how I ' 
decoyed you and tried to buy your soul. My' 
mind will never give me peace until I have con-/ 
fessed." 

"Is this confession, then, for the purpose of 
making reparation to me or to yourself?'^ said 
Mary Ellen, slowly and incisively. 

He stood still, paralyzed by the intensity of .' 
his revelation. 
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"Self^ to the last," he groaned. "Oh, the brute ' > 
. of me! It is to relieve my own heart that I^'.^ 
would speak." 

Mary Ellen listened tensely to all he said. For * • ' / .^ 
the moment the framework of her mastership tot- ^ ._-,,-' 
tered as, crucified, she hung on the cross of recol-*, v ' ^ 
lection. Each cruel event of her past life was a 
wrenching, tearing nail in the body of her mani- - 
festation. The torture and anguish of her being 1' . . ■ 
surged forth in a low, deep, sobbing cry. "To; / ' 
forget! To forget!" Must she bear the igno-V- /. 
'miny of life all over again because of the jealousy^ *• I ' " -^ 
' of one man and the hysteria — which he called * ' * * • 
• reparation — of another! * • 

"My God, why hast Thou forsaken me!" she * • 
-moaned. Then her body forces seemed with- 
drawn. It was as if she swooned or died, as she 
"gave up the ghost" of her former understand- 
ing. A deep sense of strength enfolded her, — ^a 
revelation of greater mastership. -'^.' . ^ "^^ 

"It is finished!" she said, and turned to the /; . •. ^ 
tnan beside her. /' 1 - ^f 

"I ask no such sacrifice of you," she said kindly, "^1 :? ^ <} 
watching the sweat of anguish ooze on to his-' •; vj^^ 
brow. "Bring judgment to the fore. We never •--: -•'Vv\^'^-^^ 
may proceed as if conditions were the same as "^ .\\-: ^ 
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when an act is performed, for the whole order of 

^moving life seeks readjustment with our every 

^thought and deed. It is not I alone, the economy 

■ -of whose life you have disturbed. It is the 

', whole body politic ! What purpose, then, in 

'attempting to make adjustment with me only, 

by words of confession. Oh, can't you see?" 

.she cried, " "Wisdom is more moving than any 

'.motion,' It is on our experience, transmuted be- ^ 

;^'yond all connection with circumstance, that w«fi;.V;'' 

!build our lives into ourselves and others. How-, - * 

ever, I will say this thing to you," she continued, ' 

^ seeming to tower above him as she spoke, "If, 

■^after two minutes of thought, uiunixed with 

■ any hysterical phantasy that you arc making 

'/atonement for what life has impressed be)ond 

•such possibility, you believe that confession will 

"v save your soul unto yourself, and if you believe 

>?.,. that such a salvation is of more value than saving 

'j'',;'it unto humanity and me, retail this history and 

i'vaccept the man-made penalty. I rise above the 

SHAME OF CIRCUMSTANCE," 

They stood silent. The stillness was breath- 
less, — one of those rare moments of suspended 
activities in busy city life before the rush and roarr^t i^^]S5 
begin again. _ .^V ' 
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Then he spoke. 

"I cannot," he said. "I accept your philos- 
ophy with my judgment, but silence is driving m« 
mad. I must speak." -,' 

"So be it," she replied, and watched him as he^ 
left the FO(»n and closed the door. '; 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THERE was silence for a long, long while. 
" 'He was crucified, dead and buried,' " 
she said at lengdi. "So have I been." 

Again there was stillness and it was long be- 
fore she spoke. 

" 'He descended into hell' and when He rose 
from the dead, it was in harmony, at one with 
God." 

She went downstairs into the room where in 
days gone by she had made The Presence su- 
preme to herself before it had become omnipres- 
ent with her whether in busy marts or crowded 
trains. As she left the little haven of rest, she 
heard steps upon the stairs and found Mr. Thurs- 
tOTi at her door. 

"Mary Ellen, I revere you as a saint who has 
borne all things," he said. "For your sake I will 
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K^\f^ / keep silent, though it rend my heart and craze 
Vx'niy brain." 

"There is one more thing you may do for me," 

she said. "Forgive yourself! Not only will 

■that change your life, it will relieve me of the 

\^f^4^^ * dense, clawing, clutching atmosphere of your con- 

u ^."^ - ' stant recollection. Cease your incessant remem- 

<'. bering and let only the value of this experience 

^-^'■;^';<V remain to you and me, to be used in helpful solu-p 

/f/t'' ^- Vl ^oi^ of others' problems." 

|-^ "My friend .' My noble friend !" he said, an4^ 

'■ . turned and went away. 

Again she sat in the stillness, alert in every fibre 
,' -. cA her being, and swept her mind over the rang^ 
of her wisdom. Nothing there was found to ■ 
cope with the situation which she faced. ,■ 

"I rise above the shame of circumstance, when*' 
—circumstance need be. But this need not, and 
with Thy Will it shall not be," she said within. 
'';"! must be alone to meet this crisis," she con- 
{- tinued within herself, "Here I am liable to in- 
ytemiption. I am in the wilderness of conflicting 
•^^-'l^ideas, and I must enter Paradise in peace." 

She took her hat and went down into the street, 
;;- walking slowly and not at all as if with any des- 
[>, tination. Pedestrians were few and far between, 
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for storm clouds were piling high in the horizon . 
and sharp flashes of lightning followed by men-; 
acing thunder were becoming more and more frc^, 
quent. ^ 

"For years I have been learning the lesson of ' 
the masters, that I should serve," she thought. . 
"Have I comprehended to the fulness the value . 
of that other lesson, that I should be served that '. 
the balance of service be maintained. As I beat 
with the human pulse, so must the hiunan pulse . 
beat with mine. 'God alone suffices,' but it is 
Law that his gifts are objectified through human 
means. God^ send me CarlesP* 

She was passing the open door of a little church • 
as she threw these words into the night. Only. 
then did she notice that the wind had been rising . 
steadily and now was surging into the fury of . ' 
a hurricane. As she turned the comer and came . 
fully into the strength of the gale, the sky sud- 
denly seemed ripped asunder with fire from the- 
rent clouds and deafening detonations filled the- 
surrounding spaces. The hurricane swept into^ 
the building as into a funnel and flung her into 
the vestibule. The cloth of the altar was blown, 
from its resting place, and enswathed her as she 
fell in the midst of a debris of breaking glass 
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298 Above the Shame of Circumstance 
and falling candlesticks. Without pain, she felt 
licTself sinking into a dreamless sleep and Carles 
Orchester's voice rang out sweet and clear, — 

"Loved one, come down into the deep sleep 
with me." 

The wind and storm died quite away and the' 
moon crept out from behind the clouds into the ' 
blue of the rain-washed sky. An hour later a ■ 
policeman passed, and seeing the open door, care- 
fully closed it and went his way. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE gray of morning li^t crept throu^ the 
broken panes of glass, and rested on the 
white altar cloth as it lay in the small dark 
vestibule, confusing its outlines in shadows of 
varying intensity. Little by little these merged 
into more definite shapes sou^t out by the com- 
ing light until from the eastern sky, clothed in a 
glory of rose and amber, direct shafts of sparkling 
sunshine fell upon the fine linen on the floor. 

As the beams sent their message through the 
covering, the forai beneath it stirred, the altar 
cloth was moved aside and Mary Ellen looked 
full into the vision of the rising sun. Scarcely 
dishevelled by the strange eiqierience of the pre- 
ceding hours, she knew not how many, she found 
her way into the street. Faltering a little at 
first, but gaining confidence and strength, she 
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went swiftly forward. No sense of exhaustion 
reminded her of her season of unconsciousness to 
^ the world of events, or possible long fast. She 
was not even hungry, so powerful was the exalta- 
tion of her experience. So light was she of foot 
that her form seemed to move without effort; so 
rad anc that the circumambient air seemed filled 
w th joy. She went swiftly on, and while yet the 
roseate hues of dawn infilled the amber in the 
sky of the day called Sunday, Carles Orchester 
appeared. 

Heart of my heart, I have been with you," 

he said. 

"^ °* Yes, Carles," she responded, "down in the '^ 

^^ ^ deep sleep, below the hills of earth's shadow, to- "!' 

*^ gether we awaited day. Illumination came to ./ 

^^ me illumination came."" ' ' ,, 

y "Yes, heart of my heart, down in the deep ■■;' 

.sleep are many things made clear. Down in the '■ 

■ deep sleep the sting of past experience is trans-' 
muted into the essence of the blessings that we 
^'pour upon mankind." 

"I would not wish to forget all things. Carles, ',;-,^ 
—even with their attendant pain. I wish alwayi, ^- jr~§., 
to remember my loves, my trials turned to char-^ !^ i>=^ 
acter, — you!" .,•-? 
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"You will forget nothing, my own, the es- ': „ ' '"*" .nj>-, 
sence of which you have not fully manifested or.;' I,' ^^ 
, spiritually sensed. You have expressed to their '' ^^ 
/' \crucifixion and their death the ignaniny of mis- ^^^ " -|' 
;'. /apprehension and of persecution. You can never '.'/,'. 
,-iinanifest to the fulness the power of your loves, ^y^* - 
'■.and these, therefore, will live always with you,';,,; ■ .-,- 
' more and more vitalized as your soul is fed. f <'■■■- .■' :''■ 
Loved one, this call is of your soul to mine, find-'V '•■. .- 

■ .ing me, you knew not where, and my instant rec- -'^ 

ognition of your need for me, as I sat in my '-.,.-■ 

/ study, watching the lightning loom and flash, — 
does it tell you as it tells me, heart of my heart, 

■ '■; that in truth and imderstanding we have pledged 

.," .-our troth?" j ' 

"I love you, Carles," was her reply. "With alt 
my life, I love you." — 

They had reached the Intelligence Office. 
-/Carles paused a moment in the rooms below, '■■ 
.■and Mary Ellen preceded him to the story, 
"above. V'-. ■ * 

Standing before her at the door was Dr. Fab- 
yan. 

"I ctMTie to you once more," he said per- , , . j^ 

;.' suasively. "Consider my last words the nwdngs ' Xj^jfJtjJ 

■ of one tortured by love for his fellow man." ''i'Y 
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' - ^-.-. "Love never tortures," she replied, "and my de-' 

,; ..' cision is as always." v^"^^- 

'■■--'^ His rage burst forth again. >N,: 

";->.,:. .',.;'.-<;-!, "If you deny me, my voicings of Friday night^,*, 

'-^' ■—'■i'.'-^ r^ arc too puerile a punishment. Not only shall yo»isy~: 

- ";-.'f;; -"'■^-"^♦**never know this authority who alone can giv«rJ-_-~ 

'I^^;^>^^;-;>:-J^ either of us our heart's desire, but my knowl-^,--.. 

""z^^^^u '.rJ^^V^'^S^ ^'^'^ place pitfalls at your feet at everyjr^-^- 

^::'/Z^^^^>^ turn." ^r'_t 

'■■■'"/-'"''■-'" '■'"'^ "I ffar not," she replied, slowly. "KnowledgibC:^^ ■ 

;:,''_:r.'... >i;^='^'^can only bless me when The Presence is my 1: 

;■. .',:-=^>-^ mentor and Wisdom is by my side." e^^"'' 

"^""^JL^^ As she ceased speaking Carles Orchestcr as- i^^ 

' y^ cended the steps and stood beside her. ^ "^ 

The man before her turned deathly pale. With 
eyes bedazzled as by lightning shafts, he hurled 
upon them anathemas that glanced harmlessly 
against the armor of their purity. Their silence 
quelled the tempest of his stonn until he quailed 
/ before them, shrinking in the recognition of his 
/ impotence. ""' -; 

Then Mary Ellen reached out her hand and';-''.^> 
f touched him. 1^ ""^ 

"Be our friend," she said gently, "be our 
friend." 
y .lie passed his hand across his eyes as one who 
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'<mbs from them the mist of sleep, then shook off 
the detaining hand. 

"I will not," he replied, and turned away. 

"Her fate has led her to my goal," they heard 
him mutter as sullenly he passed down the wind- 
ing staire and out of sight. "Of all the men I 
most revere, yet hate, whose mind I most have 
feared that hers would meet. Carles Orchester» 
thou art the man." 











CHAPTER XU 

MARY ELLEN stood upon the platform be- 
fore a crowded house that listened with 
hushed attention to her words. A noble type 
of wfflnan she was, poised in the power of her 
message. About her floated draperies of amber 
touched with veiled roseate hues, as the creamy 
clouds of dawn are vitalized with the life blood 
of the sun. 

With the sweetness and simplicity of a diild 
she told them her soul experiences; of the dark 
ways lighted for her at first just by the casual 
menticm of a name, and a seemingly careless word; 
how she followed the gleam, often stumbling and 
sick at heart, imtil she learned that she was one 
with God, and that meant one with all the world. 
As she spoke, the mist-visi<med shadows of soul- 
nig^t were blazoned with the light of coming day. 
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-/riends of my heart!" she said in tones so low 
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. ' and far-reaching that they were like the sounding ^^ji% 

of a mighty organ or the message of the forests, " 
(^ "^'^^ (^ singing in the memory long after the bellowings- . ^^^J>/ ^ 







sage, so fully was the soul bom within the spokeiv'-/_ v 



^. _ word. Throughout the address, her message had-\^/,v:^^' „^ 
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V " '■ ^v^* pulsed through the stillness of her body. So mo-/"^ /^>^ f^ ; -- 
V:,V)tionless had she been that her call seemed disem-*- * t^/'^v,- v^^^ '-^ 
- V::t^ bodied and ethereal as revealed with no visibl^>^.^<; >y 
( ' sign of messenger. Now, in closing, she steppetf^* 7^ -; f^ ^ 
forward and reached out her arms, clouded iff* ? ^ 
amber melting into symphony of rose. ^>^ >"^^ 

"Men and women," she said, pouring the splea^^ %^"^\ 
dor of her vision upon them, illumined with tha "^ ' 
power of her God-manifesting personality, "long 
ago we hailed the Son who heralded this oneness 
of fatherhood and sonship, brotherhood and 
friendship. Now we greet, in fuller understand- 
ing of His message, the realization of the Christ 
in spirit and in truth. I give you the talisman 
by which all may know Him in each other. It is 
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She ceased speaking. As they who pass from 
\.- ;i*r' ,)/ /sacred altars the people rose to leave the hall. 
" " ^' She stood in the wings of the great platform. 
For the moment she was alone. The White 
^ig^t of one who has attained surrounded her. 
f // 'w. ^ *Thc Practice of the Presence," she mur- 
V' \ ' " • mured to herself. "Truly does it bring the f ul- 
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^ness of the unseen and the seen." 

She heard a footstep and Carles Orchester cam^^ 
: towards her with her robes for the outer world. '^ 
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**My aurora of the day dawn/' he said, lov--r, 
ingly, as he assisted her with her vestment and/^l 
drew a filmy covering about her head. He lookcdA-^v-^J M ^ 
long and tenderly into her eyes, there in the silent 
wings, with the people awaiting her below. 

"You have heralded a fuller understanding of • 
the Christ, Marie Alano," he said softly. *To- 
^- ^.\^ \v ^-gcther we will go forth, heart of my heart, never 
¥t:'"\ ^^ -'^-N more alone, and in truth and understanding prac- 
-^Sv^i' > "-^^ v ^^ our teachings as we rise into the zenith of 

^^ -^-i? ■■ '■>■ '^-•>T J^^'c no,r >> 
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■ :^ife's Day.' 

She retumed his look with light-illiunined eyes 
imd gave sweet assent to this wooing of his soul. 
.Then she passed into the assembly that watched 
her reverently, and silent stood among them. In 
that moment, humanity at large bestowed the ac- 
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colade of comprehension on messenger and cnes- - 
sage. Then she and Carles Orchester, heart 'mf \ '{ t f)y 
heart and life in life, moved on in God's great /, \ "S 
world. '^■^'/y 
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UNDERBTANDINO WENT FORTH TO 
SEEK WISDOM. FOOLS AND KNAYES, 
TEA, EVEN KNOWLEDGE, STROVE TO 
BLOCK HER WAY, BUT LO, THE VERY 
BOULDERS THEY PLACED BEFORE 
HER BUT PAVED HER WAY TO TRUTH, 
WHO, TAKING HER BY THE HAND, LED 
HER TO WISDOM, WITH WHOM, IN ONE 
MIND, THEY MADE ABODE FOREVER. 
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